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music stores. Membership in the society costs $2.75 a year, and includes | 
a subscription to the magazine. It permits the member to purchase his 
records at $1.75 either direct from the society or through his own dealer, 
instead of $2.00 which is the price of the records to non-memee. 
Postage will be charged on all orders under $10.00. Po 


LATEST RECORDINGS 


CLEMENTI: Piano Sonata in G minor, Opus 50, No. 3 (Didone Abban- 
done). ARTHUR LOESSER. Discs 13 and 14. 


BRAHMS: Piano Sonata No. 2 in F sharp minor, Opus 2. ARTHUR LOES- 
SER. Discs 15, 16 and 17, in album, 50c extra. 


CHARLES T. GRIFFES: Piano Sonata. Harrison Potter. Discs 10 and 11. 
ERNEST BLOCH: Five Sketches in Sepia. Harrison Potter. Disc 12. 


(The above discs recorded by Musicraft, have been: panda as some of es most teniatkenis 
piano recordings ever made in this country.) | ; 


PREVIOUS ISSUES 


BOCCHERINI: String Quartet in A major, Opus 33, No. 6, played by ||- 


Kreiner Quartet. Discs 1 and. Z. 


MOZART: String Quartet in E flat, K-171, played by Kreiner Quartet. 
Discs 3 and 4. 


GRIFFES: An Indian Sketch, Kreiner Quartet, and The Lament of Ian the 
Proud, William Hain, tenor, with Jerome T. Bohm at piano. Disc 9. 


SCRIABINE: Fourth Sonata; Katherine Ruth Heyman. Disc 7. 


ARIOSTI: Cantata for Voice, Viola d'Amore and Piano. Lucile Dresskell, 
soprano; Miles Dresskell, viola d'amore; Sara Knight, piano. Disc 8. 


SCHOENBERG: Klavierstueck, Opus 11, No. 2, and SCRIABINE: Flammes 
Sombres, Opus 73. Katherine Ruth Heyman. Disc 9. 
Advisory Board for The Friends of Recorded Music 
Carl Engel — Lee Pattison — Carleton Sprague Smith — Albert Stoessel 
If your dealer does not have any of the above records, arrangements can 


be made to hear any recordings in which you are interested by writing to 
The American Music Lover, 12 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Musicraftť's First Anniversary 
AN EDITORIAL NOTE 


A YEAR ago this month, Musicraft Records, Inc., issued their first record- 

ings. This enterprising young concern has gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds. To date, it has issued twelve album sets and over twenty single 
discs. Although the first recordings put out by Musicraft were not techni- 
cally up to standard, a constant improvement was noticeable from month 
to month, until now Musicraft recordings stand up with the best. Two 
months ago this organization had the distinction of presenting the first 
outstanding organ recordings made in this country, recordings which were 
widely hailed by critics as among the best reproductions of this highly 
difficult instrument extant. 


Musicraft was formed by two visionary young New York music lovers. 
Milton L. Rein, a lawyer, and Henry Cohen, a teacher of mathematics. 
Setting up their own studio in Manhattan, the two founders of the business 
engaged the services of a reputable engineer, Gordon Mercer, and permitted 
him a free hand in the building of their recording equipment, which is com- 
parable to the best of today. Adding to their staff Herman Adler, a musical 
researcher, who specializes in music of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, Musicraft began their career by featuring unrecorded music of this 
period. Recorded representation was given to many hitherto neglected com- 
posers, such as the four sons of Bach, Buxtehude, Purcell, Dittersdorf, Karl 
Stamitz, and others. 


Among outstanding contemporary artists who have recorded for this 
concern are: Ralph Kirkpatrick, the harpsichordist; Carl Weinrich, the or- 
ganist; Ernst Victor Wolff, the harpsichordist. and pianist; Kathleen Long, 
the pianist; and the Perolé String Quartet. 


(Continued on Page 404) 
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Two}]Master Musicians 
An Exclusive Interview with Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 


By PETER HUGH REED 


ECENTLY it was our good fortune to 
R be one of a group of musicians for 

whom that unmatched duo, Adolf 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin, played a private 
sonata recital. The experience was a rare one, 
for it not only afforded us an excellent op- 
portunity to hear these admirable artists un- 
der the most ideally intimate circumstances, 
but it also permitted us to talk to them about 
themselves and their association. 


The program consisted of Mozart’s Sonata 
in E flat major, K. 481, Busoni’s Sonata in 
E minor, Opus 36a, and Schubert’s Rondo in 
A minor. 

No program could have been better chosen 
to display the variety and extent of the com- 
bined art of the two musicians; an art which 
in both cases is selfless in its complete ab- 
sorption in the music and its unification of in- 
tensity and purpose. For this unmatched pair, 
each in his own right an accomplished vir- 
tuoso, play together with a combined artistry 
that seems to transcend the sum of their in- 
dividual qualities. 


In the Mozart sonata, the spirit of the mu- 
sic was perfectly captured. Aware that 18th- 
century convention decreed that such works 
should be essentially keyboard music with 
the violin used more in the manner of an ob- 
bligato, and that Mozart had conceived his 
E flat major Sonata in that manner, Mr. 
Busch did not feature himself but submerged 
his violin part into that of the piano which 
carried the greater burden, until the noble 
adagio section called for cantabile passages 
for the violin as important as those for the 
piano. In the Busoni work, nearly a half hour 
in length and conceived in one movement, the 
virtuosity of the two artists was veritably sen- 
sational: for Busoni has written a colossal 
and emotionally intense work that taxes the 
resources of both instruments to the utmost. 
The friendly lilting grace of the Schubert 
Rondo brought forth new color and nuance 
from both the violin and piano, and the reali- 
zation that the artists respond to each work 
with complete unanimity and also an under- 
standing that is as uncanny as it is veritable. 


The unity of Busch and Serkin’s artistry 
has a pleasantly personal side, for besides 
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being musical partners they are related 
through marriage. Serkin is Busch’s son-in- 
law. 


These two artists began their joint recital 
work about five years ago. European audi- 
ences have known and admired their com- 
bined musicianship for several seasons, but 
this year is the first that they have appeared 
in joint recital on tour in this country. For 
several years, however, discriminating Amer- 
ican music lovers have known and admired 
their sonata performances through their re- 
cordings which RCA-Victor has repressed 
from the original HMV matrices made in 
England. 


Besides the sonata recordings. both artists 
have contributed many others. Adolf Busch’s 
talents are multiple, and all admirable. 
Whether he is playing as the violinist in a 
duo performance, or as the first violinist in 
the Busch Quartet, or again is conducting his 
own Chamber Orchestra, his work is still self- 
less, at the same time that it is authentic, 
superbly musical and richly rewarding. 


Toscanini, among others, considers the 
Busch Quartet the foremost organization of 


its kind. 


This organization is not a new one. It is 
of long standing. That is why it is so well 
integrated. 


“It was during the time that I played as 
the concert master of the Konzertverein in 
Vienna that I first formed my quartet,” Mr. 
Busch told us. “I was only twenty-one, but 
tremendously interested in chamber music. 
Herr Doktor, my violist, was one of the first 
to play with me. The quartet, as it now exists, 
however, is only six years of age. Andreas- 
son, my second violinist, has been associated 
with me for sixteen years, but my brother, 
Hermann Busch, the cellist, joined only in 
recent years. Congeniality and a common re- 
gard for music is essential for a good quar- 
tet, and this I believe we truly own.” 


Mr. Busch was busy in the recording 
studios before coming to America, and made 
somé most important additions to his already 
splendid repertoire of recorded music. 








sa 


“Just before sailing, the quartet spent nine 
strenuous hours in the studio recording, with 
the assistance of Mr. Reginald Kell, Brahms’ 
Clarinet Quintet. This was one of the most 
interesting recording sessions I ever had,” he 
told us. “When we started at ten o’clock in 
the morning, I thought we would get nowhere 
that day. Everything seemed to go wrong. 
The first playbacks were completely unsatis- 
factory. ‘I want more warmth of tone,’ I told 
the recording engineer. He understood, and 
accordingly arranged the microphones to bet- 
ter advantage. It is a pleasure to work with 
the people in His Master’s Voice studios, they 
are always so patient and understanding. We 
got the warmth of tone in the recording, but 
the work formed itself slowly. I feel, how- 
ever, that we gave one of our best perform- 
ances in this composition. After playing for 
six hours, you might think we were tired, but 
this was not the case. As a matter of fact, we 
were playing better at the end of six hours 
and with more enthusiasm than when we 
started in the morning.” 

Mr. Busch does not believe that music can 
be faithfully conveyed in a recording in a 
prescribed length of time. There are elements 
that enter into the realization of a good re- 
cording unlike anything experienced in a 
concert hall or a studio. The fact that no 
audience is assembled, that the microphone is 
sensitive to the slightest extraneous sound, 





often hampers the requisite relaxation in the 
beginning. Even after the adjustment is made 
by the musicians, and the mood is caught and 
sustained, there is always the possibility that 
something mechanical can go wrong. 

In recording the Beethoven quartets, par- 
ticularly the later deeply subjective and tech- 
nically difficult ones like the C sharp minor, 
Opus 131, the E flat, Opus 127, and the A 
minor, Opus 132, the Busch Quartet have 
spent long and fatiguing hours in perfecting 
their recorded performances, which have 
been critically appraised as the finest extant 
on records. 

“The quartet with the famous Heilige Dank- 
gesang (Opus 132),” he told us, “was made 
just prior to the Brahms Clarinet Quintet. It 
too took an all-day session in the studio, but 
we were highly satisfied with the results. 
Beethoven’s slow movements in his later quar- 
tets require the most searching expositions, 
and their tempi must never be hurried but set 
forth at a pace slow enough to sustain the 
underlying depth of feeling. Sometimes the 
mood is disturbed in a reproduction because 
it has to be broken by the breaks in record- 
ing. The feeling is sometimes engendered 
then that the playing of the movement is too 
slow, but this is not truly the case. The slow 
movement of the F major Quartet, Opus 135, 
is a case in point. I believe we have been 
criticized for taking this movement too slow- 
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ly, but I am certain if anyone takes the 
trouble to time it in performance in the con- 
cert hall, he will find that few if any quar- 
tets play it any faster than we do. The almost 
unearthly beauty of the music is not sustained 
in a faster exposition.” 

The truth of Mr. Busch’s contention about 
the slow movement of Opus 135 was recently 
borne out by Toscanini’s superb reading of it 
for string orchestra, when it was noted the 
Italian maestro took the same length of time 
to perform it as do the Busch Quartet. 

Mr. Busch’s Chamber Orchestra, formed in 
recent years, is a direct result of his teaching 
work. At his home in Basel, Switzerland, he 
conducts master classes in the art of violin 
playing. His pupils come from all parts of 
the world, and number among them some 
highly gifted players. Andreasson, his second 
violinist in the quartet, and his brother, the 
cellist, also teach in Basel, and it is from 
the pupils of Mr. Busch, his brother, and Mr. 
Andreasson that the string players of his 
Chamber Orchestra are drawn. When wind 


instruments are necessary, Mr. Busch usually 


selects his men from the leading orchestra in 
Basel, although in the case of the Branden- 
burg Concertos he drew on English orchestras 
since the preparation and performance of 
these works all took place in England. 

An important recording of the Busch 
Chamber Orchestra, recently made, is the 
celebrated Adagio and Fugue by Mozart. Al- 
though this work was written for string quar- 
tet, it is generally conceded that it gains in 
significance when played by a full body of 
strings. 

New sonata recordings by Busch and Ser- 
kin, to be released in the near future, include 
Schumann’s A minor Sonata, Opus 105, and 
Mozart’s F major Sonata, K-377. 

We asked Mr. Busch why he did not make 
more recordings with his Chamber Orchestra, 
to which he replied that the necessity for 
much rehearsal, which would naturally take 
time away from his countless other duties, 
was his chief reason. 

“I will not perform any works either in 
public or for a recording that have been in- 
sufficiently rehearsed,” he said. “This, in my 
estimation, would not be keeping faith with 
my public.” 


Adolf Busch, the second son of the emi- 
nent violin maker, Wilhelm Busch, was born 
in Siegen, Westphalia, forty-six years ago. 
Although considered a “wonderchild,” he 
was not allowed to become or lead the life 
of a child prodigy. Instead his great talent 
was allowed to develop slowly and naturally. 
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He began his studies in the Cologne Conser- 
vatory. He was a favorite pupil of Fritz Stein- 
bach, who predicted a great future for the 
boy. At eighteen he was graduated with hon- 
ors and Steinbach immediately engaged him 
to come with him to London and Vienna and 
give concerts under his direction. At the age 
of twenty, as he has already told us, he was 
engaged as concert master of the Konzert- 
verein in Vienna. Four years later he returned 
to Berlin to replace Henri Marteau as head of 
the violin department of the famous Hoch- 
schule fiir Musik, the same post that the emi- 
nent violinist Joachim once held. 

Adolf Busch is not only a great violinist 
and conductor, but he is also a distinguished 
composer. His brother, Fritz Busch, the con- 
ductor, introduced his Symphony in E minor, 
Opus 38, in this country in 1927, at which 
time the critics found another facet of this 
splendid musician to praise. 

Busch’s artistry was first introduced to the 
United States in 1931. It was his friend and 
admirer, Toscanini, who sponsored his Amer- 
ican debut. Since then he has returned to this 
country for several highly successful tours. 

Adolf Busch is a man of powerful frame, 
suggesting the athlete rather than the musi- 
cian, for he gives the impression of possess- 
ing a tremendous reserve of energy, an energy 
however which is under perfect control. The 
sensitivity of the musician is noted in his 
face, particularly in his kindly and searching 
eyes. Not possessing a gray hair, and being 
of such a powerful build, the violinist looks 
many years younger than he is. He tells an 
amusing story relative to his youthful looks 
that happened recently. It appears that dur- 
ing his first tour in this country he played, 
among other engagements, with the Minnea- 
polis Symphony. Because of a skiing acci- 
dent he appeared on the concert stage in Min- 
neapolis with a bandaged leg. Recently, after 
a concert in New York, a musician from Min- 
neapolis came up to him and congratulated 
him on his playing, after which the musician 
remarked: 

“I heard your father six years ago with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. He too was a most 
gifted player. Evidently you take after him.” 

“My father?” Mr. Busch incredulously 
asked. 

“Yes, the other Adolf Busch.” 

“But my father’s name was Wilhelm Busch. 
It was not my father but myself who played 
six years ago in Minneapolis.” 

“Impossible,” the musician rejoined, “the 
Adolf Busch who played there was much 
older than you, and unfortunately a badly 
crippled man.” 








Mr. Busch, who has a keen sense of humor, 
enjoyed a long laugh before he was able to 
impart the circumstances of his Minneapolis 
appearance to the musician. 


Quite as remarkable a musical personality 
and artist is Adolf Busch’s son-in-law, Rudolf 
Serkin. Serkin was born thirty-four years ago 
in Bohemia, of Russian parents. As a young 
man his father abandoned a career as a sing- 
er to become a merchant in order to support 
his large family. Rudolf was the fifth of a 
family of musically talented children. At 
four, he was already a promising pianist. 

Alfred Griinfeld, the celebrated Viennese 
pianist, was the one who counselled Rudolf’s 
family against permitting him to undertake 
a premature career. Young Serkin studied in 
Vienna under Richard Robert. At twelve, he 
made his first appearance with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and, although he 
achieved great success, his parents wisely pre- 
vented his exploitation at that time. For sev- 
eral years more he continued his studies. 
rounding out his technical knowledge of 
music by studying composition under Arnold 
Schonberg. 


The fact that Serkin studied under Schon- 
berg might lead one to believe that he is an 
exponent of modern music, but such is not 
the case. Both Busch and Serkin feel that they 
are not happy with atonal music, and that it 
is definitely not for them. 

“We specialize in the music of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Reger and Busoni,” they told us. 


“Do not forget Max Reger,” Mr. Serkin 
said. “He was a great genius; people should 
know his music better. I seldom give a con- 
cert without including some of his music in 
my program, Busoni, too, was a great genius, 
and my father-in-law and I enjoy playing 
his music also.” 


Asked whether they intended to record the 
Busoni Sonata which we had just heard them 
play so superbly, Mr. Busch replied: 


“Perhaps! But why not? People are be- 
coming aware of more composers today 
through the gramophone than ever before. 
The time is ee ripe to record music like 
this, because people will be more friendly 
towards it than they would have been a few 
years back.” 


When Serkin finally inaugurated his career 
as a concert pianist, he quickly established 
himself as a leading artist. He has concertized 
extensively in Europe as well as this country. 
The meeting of Serkin and Busch would seem 


to have been pre-ordained by the very nature 
of their mental and emotional compatibility. 
This, we understand, was discovered and sus- 
tained before Mr. Serkin became aware that 
Mr. Busch’s daughter was the object of his 
esteem and that it was she whom he desired 
to have as a permanent partner in life. 


Rudolf Serkin appeared for the first time 
in America four years ago, together with 
Busch, at the Coolidge Festival in Washing- 
ton. The following winter he made his Amer- 
ican debut as soloist under the baton of Tos- 
canini with the N. Y. Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. 





RUDOLF SERKIN 


Serkin’s artistry has been widely praised 
— if one had not heard him one might be 
inclined to say extravagantly praised — but 
once one has heard this extraordinary artist 
in recital, in a concerto with symphony or- 
chestra, or on records, one is instantly aware 
that only superlatives can do justice to his 
musicianship. His playing. as Samuel Chot- 
zinoff wrote in the New York Post, is self- 
less “in the most literal sense, for one is never 
conscious of the prodigious technical equip- 
ment which forms its base or of the erudition 
which gives it authority.” 
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Perfecting Musical Instrumenis 


By MAXIMILIAN REX RECHT 


USICAL instruments boast a hoary 
M heritage, antedating even the dawn 

of civilization. For thousands of 
years they have been developing, profiting 
by all the ingenuity, knowledge and experi- 
ence of man; profiting also by all the great 
. music written for them. What has been the 
result of so long a period of development? 
Surely we should find marvels of efficiency, 
models of perfection. But do we? Let us see. 


The violin has been called the king of in- 
struments; the flute has been termed perfect 
by other enthusiasts; the cello has been rep- 
resented as the male human voice in heavenly 
instrumental form; etc., etc. These instru- 
ments are certainly capable of beautiful 
tonal results and considerable technical dis- 
play in the hands of an artist, as are almost 
all instruments. But judging calmly from a 
scientific point of view we find, sad to re- 
late, that there is not a single perfect instru- 
ment in existence and only a few really eff- 
cient ones. Such a statement must seem sacri- 
legious and unwarranted to musical instru- 
ment manufacturers and to music lovers, but 
let us examine the facts. 


Modern science and mechanical skill have 
already expended considerable effort upon 
our standard instruments. Judged by past 
standards they are indeed marvels of ingen- 
uity, but judged by more recent standards 
they are all imperfect. What prospects does 
the future hold for their improvement? Very 
little, if further progress is to be made in the 
direction of further development of the meth- 
ods of the past, for these instruments, by 
their very nature, are limited in their possi- 
bilities. 

The strings can never hope to play with 
the tonal volume of the brass, the tympani 
and other powerful instruments. The same is 
true of the flute and other weak wind instru- 
ments. Proper tonal balance in ensemble 
playing remains, therefore, a matter of trial 
and error. Unless-the weak instruments are 
sufficiently reenforced they are generally 
drowned out by their more powerful brothers 
in fortissimo playing. All the wind instru- 
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ments — those utilizing air columns as tone 
generators — can never hope to maintain a 
constant pitch, for the pitch of air columns 
will always be influenced by changes of tem- 
perature and humidity. Strings, gut strings 
particularly, are likewise influenced by such 
changes and their tension is always difficult to 
maintain over long periods. From the point 
of view of efficient tonal balance and con- 
stant pitch alone the symphony orchestra is 
a decidedly inefficient organization. Apparent- 
ly, to improve our instruments we must look 
to new sources of sound. 


There is opening before us today a new 
vista of musical instruments, revealing new 
musical possibilities and playing techniques 
hitherto undreamed of by musicians and, at 
the same time, making possible startling im- 
provements in our standard instruments, 
evolved through centuries of application of 
known mechanical methods of tone produc- 
tion. These new creations are electronic, or 
electrical musical instruments, made possible 
only by this modern age of electricity, a na- 
tural development in an era of telephones, 
radios, electrical phonographs and sound mo- 
tion pictures. 

Whether we realize it or not, we are wit- 
nessing the dawn of a new era in music. As 
we have just indicated, our standard instru- 
ments, the result of thousands of years of 
evolution, remain imperfect and limited in 
their possibilities. Electronic instruments, 
however, which have just begun their de- 
velopment, can be made to fill almost any 
requirement. What influence such instruments 
will have upon the future of music one can 
only conjecture. Together with the develop- 
ment of new sound measuring equipment they 
make possible a critical analysis of the whole 
subject of instrumentation hitherto impos- 
sible. Traditional viewpoints become outworn 
and previous standards unsatisfactory, for 
instruments that have been considered perfect 
in the past turn out to be comparatively in- 
efficient. 


The term “electronic musical instrument” 
as used here embraces anything from an or- 








dinary standard instrument amplified by ex- 


ternal electrical amplifying devices to the ' 


most complicated electrical organ. The term 
may include electrical reproducing instru- 
ments, such as the radio, phonograph or 
sound track film, each of which plays an im- 
portant role in musical education, culture and 
entertainment, and it may include standard 
instruments which are played electrically so 
as to eliminate the performer. We are here 
unconcerned with reproducing or automatic 
instruments, confining ourselves to those 
electrical musical instruments which are 
played by the musician himself. 


There are already many varieties. of elec- 
trical musical instruments (played by the 
performer) and the future will introduce 
many more. These may vary considerably in 
their mode of operation or playing technique, 
but one characteristic is common to them all, 
` namely that the music produced emerges from 
one or more loud speakers, unless one pre- 
fers to hear the music from ear phones. They 
may be merely amplified standard instru- 
ments, utilizing familiar mechanical tone 
generators, such as strings, reeds, membranes, 
bars and air columns; they may utilize pure- 
ly electrical sources, such as vacuum tube 
oscillators, capacity, resistance and induc- 
tance effects; they may employ recorded 
musical tones, on films or records, to be 
played at will; or they may combine any of 
these methods. 


Startling results may be obtained from 
electrical or electrified standard instruments 
when compared with the capabilities of our 
centuries-old instruments. We have merely to 
electrify some of our standard instruments to 
increase their efficiency immediately, in two 
respects at least: adequate volume and ade- 
quate range of volume, obtained by electrical 


amplification and volume control. Additional , 


tone colors and many other advantages of 
electrical instruments can easily be added, in- 
creasing the efficiency of standard instruments 
still further. In fact, improvements upon 
these instruments suggest themselves to the 
musician once an electrified instrument is in 
his hands. 

One of the most startling results of elec- 
trifying an instrument is the reduction of 
huge bulk and mass to much smaller dimen- 
sions. A huge organ can be tremendously con- 
densed with little sacrifice, if any, of tone 
colors, and certainly with no loss of tonal 
volume. The cost of an electrical organ is re- 
duced proportionately, a point of consider- 
able importance to the buyer. The piano, gen- 
erally weighing about 1,000 pounds — be- 
fore the advent of the miniature piano — can 


actually be condensed into a portable instru- 
ment, more versatile and more efficient than 
any standard piano, a truly great gift to the 
pianist and music lover. This process of re- 
duction, with a corresponding increase in 
musical efficiency, can be applied to many of 
the large instruments. With fingerboard in- 
struments, such as the bass violin, the string 
lengths need not be shortened if it is desira- 
ble to maintain the normal finger stretch, 
but the mass and size of that instrument can 
be reduced considerably. 


One advantage of electrical musical instru- 
ments, probably never thought of ordinarily 
by the musician, lies in the fact that he can 
play his instrument without allowing any- 
body but himself to hear it. All the musi- 
cian has to do is to disconnect the loud- 
speaker, put on a pair of ear phones, and he 
can practice to his heart’s content at any 





The Author Soldering a Pick-up to a Violin 


hour of the day in any kind of place without 
disturbing any of his neighbors — a great 
boon to those who must practice at all hours 
of the night, or who cannot find a convenient 
place to practice when they want it, and per- 
haps a greater boon to neighbors and rela- 
tives who must listen to them practice. 


Apparently, with all the faults inherent in 
instruments is that the playing technique of 
musical instruments can be simplified, re- 
moving some of the obstacles in the way of 
the beginner, who is often discouraged by 
the difficulties facing him. An efficient instru- 
ment which is at the same time easy to learn 
and to play is one way of gaining more music 
lovers into the ranks of amateur instrumen- 
talists. 

While an electrified standard instrument 
can be made much more efficient than a nor- 
mal one, natural limitations, such as the in- 
ability of strings and air columns to main- 
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tain their pitch constant with changes of tem- 
perature and humidity, cannot be overcome 
as long as strings and air columns are used. 
To remedy this situation purely electrical 
means of tone production must be used, such 
as vacuum tube oscillators, whose pitch can 
be controlled and maintained. 


If we content ourselves with electrifying 
standard instruments we carry over with 
them defects, encumbrances and nuisances 
inherited from the past. One of these is the 
custom of transposition, a source of confu- 
sion and irritation to the composer, arranger, 
performer and conductor. For some instru- 
ments transposition, despite its aptness to 
cause confusion, still performs a useful func- 
tion, useful, that is, as long as we consider 
these instruments necessary in their present 
form. For others, however, this practice has 
become an outworn, unnecessary function, 


continued only because of the conservatism 
and inertia of musical methods. 


Apparently, with all the faults inherent in 
our standard instruments, barely outlined 
here, if we hope to achieve perfection we can 
do so only by utilizing electrical means. The 
only truly perfect musical instrument, there- 
fore, is an electrical one, and in this category 
there are many varieties. 


There are already a considerable number 
of different types of electronic musical in- 
struments in existence, but there are at the 
present time comparatively few manufactur- 
ers of such instruments, most manufacturers 
being concerned only with amplification of 
the standard instruments by means of me- 
chanico-electrical translating devices applied 
to them and connected to vacuum tube ampli- 
fiers. These give only a small indication of 
what will be accomplished in the near future. 





Swing Music Notes 


By ENZO ARCHETTI 


JANUARY was a gala month for swing fans 

and the 15th and 16th, in particular, were 
red letter days, for that week-end brought two 
of the finest broadcasts of swing in the entire 
history of jazz on the air and a swing concert 
at Carnegie Hall in New York which was 
unique. 


As if to challenge the Swing Session’s 
claim to having put over the finest swing 
broadcast of the year, the Sunday Morning 
Swing Concert, on WNEW, the very next 
morning presented an hour of solid swing in 
the superb Ellington manner by the Duke 
himself and his entire personnel. Only a 
musician of Duke’s calibre could have out- 
shone the previous night’s broadcast and it 
was the solid quality of Ellington’s music 
which carried the day. 


This was certainly a broadcast that will be 
written in large letters in the history of jazz] 
It was so exciting that the audience present 
became uncontrollably enthusiastic and Mar- 
tin Block, the master of ceremonies, ‘had to 
ask for quiet before the concert could pro- 
ceed. 


Since this subject has been mentioned, a 
few words on the behavior of swing enthusi- 
asts would not be amiss. There is nothing 
more dangerous, at present, to the cause of 
swing music than the extraordinary behavior 
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of a mob of swing fans at a broadcast, con- 
cert, movie house, or theatre. The beating of 
tough hands, the stamping, whistling, yowl- 
ing, bleating, whooping which follow each 
number played regardless of its relative 
value is disgraceful. Worse — it is psycho- 
pathic. To hear the cacophony is to doubt 
the sanity of its perpetrators — and the san- 
ity of the music which can bring about such 
an exhibition. It is frightening — frightening 
to beginners, to intelligent musicians and 
critics who might be sampling swing for the 
first time to find out what it is all about. 
Read Olin Downes’ and Samuel Chotzinoff’s 
reviews of the Benny Goodman concert; 
Frank Nugent’s review of the picture Holly- 
wood Hotel in which is featured a jam ses- 
sion by Benny Goodman. They will show 
clearly the reaction of the more rational 
minded toward such maniacal demonstra- 
tions. This is no plea against enthusiasm. 
Certainly not! Enthusiasm is desirable, it is 
necessary, it is important to a symphony con- 
cert, song recital, opera or swing broadcast. 
It is an expression of appreciation. But row- 
dyism is not enthusiasm and appreciation is 
not measured in decibels. It is just irrational 
noise, entirely disproportionate to the cause 
or the quality. Even the swing musicians 
themselves do not desire such demonstrations. 


(Continued on Page 400) 








Mr. Barlow in Rehearsal 


HOWARD BARLOW 


The Rise of an American Conductor 


By V. L. FLETCHER 


OWARD BARLOW was born of old 

New England stock in the Middle 

Western town of Plain City, Ohio. 
And ever since, he has been confronted with 
the advantages and disadvantages of being an 
American musician. 

He has faced the peculiar paradox of 
America’s indifference to her own native tal- 
ent from many sides. As a child he found it 
dificult to obtain a complete musical educa- 
tion, such as any young prodigy of Europe 
might easily have. As a youth he felt the 
kindly but firm pressure of his own family 
against pursuing a career so unconventional 
and “foreign” as music. As a young man, he 
was forced to gain his apprenticeship in con- 
ducting single-handed, and found engage- 
ments difficult to obtain. And had it not been 
for the interest of a few American-minded 
patrons, the rise of broadcasting, and his 
own remarkable talent, he might never have 
been recognized. | 

As a very young man, Howard Barlow 
wanted to be a singer. He could play piano, 
violin and cello at the age of five, but later in 
life he possessed a good tenor voice, and 
used it to advantage in Reed College at Port- 
land, Oregon, and in the University of Col- 
orado. Desirous of gaining more voice train- 
ing, he came to New York in 1915, and en- 
tered Columbia University, hoping to gain 
money for his lessons by engagements around 
the city. He was registered at a Columbus 
Circle agency as an “American singer.” 


Jobs were not plentiful, and one day the 
ambitious young tenor heard that there might 
be a chance to make some money on the side 
by conducting local choral societies. Re- 
hearsals, the agency man said, paid “five dol- 
lars and up.” This sum looked enormous to 
young Barlow, and he promptly signed him- 
self as an “American choral director.” Soon 
he was jogging out in subways to Brooklyn 
and the Bronx, and waving his hands over 
ambitious performances of The Messiah. 


Sometimes the choral societies boasted 
small amateur orchestras. Or a cantata de- 
manded the addition of a few strings and 
woodwinds. The feeling of conducting began 
to get into his blood, and he began to study 
the technique of the baton in his spare time. 
He had almost decided to become a conduc- 
tor, when the World War broke out, and he 
immediately enlisted. 

The war years were completely devoid of 
music. At first he did a little band conduct- 
ing, but the ballyhoo of military music was 
so distasteful to him that he gave it up, and 
spent most of his time as an ordinary private. 
In 1919 he returned with the A. E. F., now 
however, fully determined to become a con- 
ductor at all costs. He plunged once more 
into the conducting of local choral societies 
and small orchestras, grasping as well as he 
could through experience, the major prin- 
ciples of conducting. 


Those sporadic years were broken by a few 
major engagements. One of the most impor- 
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tant was his engagement by Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell for the Peterboro Festival at New 
Hampshire. Another was an engagement for 
a festival of music in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, where he was so well liked that he was 
invited to return for five seasons. For a sea- 
son he conducted the orchestra for a German 
opera company, receiving no salary, but gain- 
ing a solid background in German music. 

By 1923 he felt safe in embarking on a 
venture of his own. For a long time he had 
felt rather bitterly on the subject of Amer- 
icans in music. He had seen the over-adula- 
tion accorded to foreign conductors, and the 
general indifference to anything in art which 
was native. He had, finally, dreamed of an 
American orchestra, composed exclusively of 
American musicians and conducted by an 
American. And with this in mind, he col- 
lected some $20,000 from his own savings 
and the contributions of interested patrons. 
He formed an orchestra of 75 men, all of 
whom were American-born. And at Aeolian 
Hall in the winter season of 1923 he made 
his debut with his own American National 
Orchestra. 


The venture was a success in many ways. 
Critics like Edward Krehbiel and Deems Tay- 
lor hailed it with delight. Krehbiel, in par- 
ticular, announced that at last American 
music was coming of age. Other critics dis- 
paraged it, but gave it publicity. Yet the or- 
chestra was not well supported, and during 
the middle of its second season, it collapsed 
completely. 

Barlow, of course, was heart-broken. Yet 
his all-American orchestra had taught him a 
lesson. Somehow or other, it had proved a 
safety valve for his militantly nationalistic 
ideas about American music, and he was free 
of them forever. In reaction, he went down 
and got a job as musical director of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, where he conducted 
everything from the Dybbuk to the musical 
version of Abie’s Irish Rose. He worked when 
he could at all kinds of guest conductorships 
during several foreign festivals, the most 
notable being one presented in honor of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, where he conducted a full sym- 
phony orchestra and a male chorus of 2,000 
voices. 

In 1927 he entered radio, the first artist 
signed by the newly formed Columbia Pho- 
nograph Broadcasting System. Radio in those 
days was still something of a sketchy propo- 
sition. Columbia owned neither building nor 
studios, and used the facilities of WOR for 
its ten hours a week on the air. Barlow’s first 
“symphony” orchestra consisted of 23 men. 
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The general attitude of the time was against 
“serious” music on the air, and the light clas- 
sics were supposed to be the only acceptable 
diet for the radio public. 


Yet Barlow was not at all taken aback by 
these conditions. He began to play the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven and Brahms from the 
very beginning. He even played the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven with an orchestra of 
23 men and a chorus of 16 voices, trusting to 
the carbon microphone to conceal the lack 
of volume and richness in tone. 


The Symphonic Hour on Sundays between 
3:00 and 4:00 p. m., was his first program. 
Indirectly it was responsible for the popular 
conception of Sunday being “Symphony day” 
on the major networks. For it proved so 
popular from the beginning over WABC, 
that WOR secured the New York Philhar- 
monic’s Sunday afternoon concerts between 
3:00 and 5:00 p. m., to buck the competition. 
In 1930 the’ Philharmonic went over to Co- 
lumbia and the Symphonic Hour was shifted 
to a summertime schedule only. With the 
Philharmonic dominating Sunday afternoon, 
the other chains began to put their serious 
music on Sunday evening time. And the Sun- 
day symphony habit was set. 


It was Howard Barlow who was responsible 
also for the innovation of the fine series of 
Philco programs, which supplied the Colum- 
bia network with good music for several 
years. Despite the prejudice of advertisers in 
those days against serious music, in 1930 he 
induced the Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Company to present a series of one-hour pro- 
grams of good symphonic music every Thurs- 
day night at 9:00 p. m. The series was 
planned for only 13 weeks, but proved so 
popular that it was continued for a year and 
a half, when Barlow and the Columbia Sym- 
phony were succeeded by Leopold Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Since 1927 he has conducted thousands of 
programs of all types and titles. He has con- 
ducted grand opera series, light opera, all- 
Wagner cycles, Beethoven cycles, the popu- 
lar Understanding Music and Understanding 
Opera. He has been featured with singers, 
pianists and concert violinists. During the 
last two years at CBS he has been conductor 
with the popular Everybodys Music pro- 
grams on Sundays from 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. 
during the summer season, and has been for 
six years featured conductor on the March of 
Time. 

Besides the conducting of straight sym- 
phony he has been associated with many 
noted singers and instrumentalists, and was 


responsible for the coaching and build-up of 
a number of present-day celebrities dur- 
ing the early stages of their careers. Nino 
Martini worked under his baton for his first 
five years in radio, and Bruna Castagna was 
with him for a year. At the present time, he 
is cooperating with the young American so- 
prano, Margaret Daum, in a program heard 
every Friday night at 7:15 p. m. He is most 
enthusiastic about the beauty of her voice, 
and considers that she is one of the most out- 
standing in the coming generation of singers. 

So heavy has been his radio schedule that 
it has been almost impossible for him to take 
a vacation. However, he has made occasional 
guest appearances with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the Duluth Symphony Orchestra, the 
New York Philharmonic Stadium Concerts, 
and the National Symphony Orchestra at 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Barlow’s attitude towards music and 
conducting is the result of a sound knowl- 
edge of American life and music, and prac- 
tical experience as a radio conductor. It is a 
modest, sensible and catholic attitude. 


“A radio conductor can’t afford to be any- 
thing but versatile,” he says. “In the early 
days of radio, when our audiences were al- 
most entirely ignorant of much of the sym- 
phonic repertoire, it was the duty of every 
radio conductor to play as many different 
types of music as possible, in order to famil- 
iarize those audiences with all that was good. 
And now the very number of programs a 
radio conductor must play during his year- 
round seasons on the air automatically en- 
larges his symphonic knowledge.” 

Mr. Barlow has been commended for his 
performances of Wagner and Mozart. But he 
plays all kinds of music well. One of his 
greatest enthusiasms is neglected or unknown 
music. During his years as a conductor at 
CBS, he has introduced many pieces in this 
category to the air. He started the vogue for 
reviving unknown overtures of Mozart’s, and 
aroused interest in Wagner’s early overtures, 
Die Feen and Das Liebesverbot by his play- 
ing of these unfamiliar works. 

He has conducted an immense amount of 
American music. As far back as the ‘Peter- 
boro Festival he was conducting the works of 
American composers, and his two seasons 
with the American National Orchestra boasted 
at least one American composition on every 
program. His very first program on Colum- 
bia, September 18, 1927, was devoted to an 
American composer, when he performed sym- 
phonic excerpts from Deems Taylor’s opera, 
The King’s Henchman. One of the first com- 
mercial programs he ever conducted, the Kol- 


ster Radio Hour, featured works by popular 
Americans like Cadman, Nevin and Mac- 
Dowell. Un his early Philco programs, he 
performed many important American works, 
including The White Peacock by Charles 
Griffes, and the Overture on Negro Themes 
by James P. Dunn, His Grand Opera series in 
1931 presented one of the rare performances 
of Cadman’s opera, The Garden of Mystery. 
In 1932 he was responsible for the air prem- 
ieres of Nicolai Berezowsky’s Theme and 
Fantastic Variations and Henry Eichheim’s 
Burmese Pue. 


On September 27, 1936 he conducted an 
all-American program on Everybody’s Music 
in which he featured the first air perform- 
ance of the Fugue from Charles Ives’ Fourth 
Symphony, and the Nocturne and Scherzo by 
Bernard Herrmann, dedicated to him. During 
the summer and fall seasons of 1937 he was 
the sole conductor of six world premieres of 
works by the American composers Roy Har- 
ris, William Grant Still, Louis Gruenberg, 
Walter Piston, Howard Hanson and Aaron 
Copland, who had been especially commis- 
sioned by Columbia to write music for radio. 


Howard Barlow feels strongly on the sub- 
ject of American music. He is positive that 
America is by nature a musical country, but 
that we have given our native talent too little 
opportunity to develop. He receives at least 
one letter a day from some absolutely un- 
known person, saying “I have written a sym- 
phony. Will you look it over and tell me 
whether it is good or not?” He has received 
quantities of scores, piano pieces, songs, and 
even five-act operas, and says he could spend 
his entire time looking this music over, if he 
had nothing else to do. 


“What I would like to do would be to de- 
vote a period of time, perhaps only 15 min- 
utes, perhaps a full hour to this American 
music sent to me. I would play anything that 
was sent, regardless of my opinion of its 
merit, in the order of its receipt by me. I 
would play it without editorial comment of 
any kind, except perhaps to give a descrip- 
tion of the person who wrote the music, with 
a short history of his background, and what 
he is trying to say. Then I would ‘ask the 
audience to judge the compositions. 

“Perhaps, in such a way, and with such an 
opportunity, we might arrive at a truer 
knowledge of what American music really is. 
We have of course no way of knowing what 
will be the classic of tomorrow. Our taste of 
today is always fugitive and unreliable. The 
very pieces that don’t please us today may 
please audiences of tomorrow, provided the 
composer had a serious intention and some- 
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thing serious to say. I have yet to play a 
composition through for the first time on the 
piano, understand it right off, and then like 
it the tenth time I play it. Composers who 
have something to say are seldom fully ap- 
preciated by their own generation. Wagner 
and Berlioz spent a good part of their lives 
in poverty. So did Schubert, so did Cesar 
Franck. Puccini will be utterly dead inside 
of 20 years, while Bach is not even yet fully 
understood. At the present time, we are too 
close to the forest to see the trees, and I defy 
anybody to pick the winner of tomorrow. 
Therefore I say we should give all possible 
composers an equal chance.” 

Two things impress most people when it 
comes to Howard Barlow’s conducting tech- 
nique. These are his amazing speed at whip- 
ping an unfamiliar work into shape, and his 
phenomenal ability to memorize scores. Dur- 
ing the summer season of Everybody's Music 
in 1937 he memorized a new program every 
week for 26 weeks and astounded Aaron Cop- 
land by receiving the brand new score of his 
Music on Radio on a Friday morning 
and learning it by heart for the follow- 
ing Sunday. His memorization of scores is 
not a matter of frenzied showmanship, but is 
a natural talent. He has what is known as a 
“photographic mind”, that is, he can look at 
a page for a while, and somehow or other, 
imprint a full impression of it upon his 
brain. He has had the ability ever since boy- 
hood, when he used to glance at a grocery 
list of 15 or 20 items, leave the list at home, 
and come back with everything on it. In 
“photographing” scores, he finds that very 
dificult and complicated music, like that of 
Sibelius and Stravinsky, is the easiest to 
memorize, while simple repetitious music like 
that of Handel is tremendously hard. 


He finds that his memory occasionally con- 
tains blind spots, so he does not trust it en- 
tirely. He always checks it by analyzing the 
composition first before sitting down to 
memorize it. He tears a work down for its 
form first, then analyzes it harmonically and 
contrapuntally. He studies the function of 
each theme in relation to the whole, each trick 
of orchestration. Then, putting the whole to- 
gether again, he begins the hard mental con- 
centration which memorizing requires. 

Too busy to go abroad for European study, 
he has yet diligently studied European meth- 
ods largely through recordings. He has a 
very large collection of recordings of foreign 
conductors, including a complete set of Bay- 
reuth Wagner. He especially collects record- 
ings of composers conducting their own 
music. 
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“Sir Edward Elgar is now dead, but we 
have living records of Sir Edward’s person- 
ality and feelings in regard to his own music, 
which we cannot overlook,” he says. 

He has done no professional recording, al- 
though he often records special performances 


of his own for his personal library, such as 


entire broadcasts where he wishes to study 
the effect of some new studio technique he 
may have employed. 

In conducting for radio, he goes by the 
principle that a “radio conductor’s ear must 
be much more acute than the ear of a con- 
cert conductor.” A radio conductor, he says, 
must be skilled first in the problems of dy- 
namic control of his orchestra, so that it will 
fit into the volume scheme of present-day 
transmission, and yet preserve the vital con- 
trasts and outline of a non-broadcast sym- 
phony. Second, he must be trained to keep 
his tempi consistent, so that once timed in 
rehearsal, a work will fit properly into the 
program, without hurrying or dragging dur- 
ing the broadcast. He does not feel that learn- 
ing to play a piece in one consistent tempo 
at every performance should necessarily 
make it cut-and-dried. For he thinks that 
once a conductor has thoroughly studied a 
work and formed an opinion of it, he should 
be able to repeat and repeat his original con- 
ception with little or no change. 


The placement of instruments in relation 
to the microphone is highly important, and 
Barlow, like many other radio conductors, is 
constantly changing the set-up of his musi- 
cians from week to week. Studio acoustics he 
takes very seriously as well, and during the 
summer of 1936, he moved Everybody's 
Music from place to place in search of a cer- 
tain tonal effect. In Columbia Playhouse No. 
2 he even had all the drapes removed, and a 
portion of the plaster on the back wall of 
the theatre torn down. But nothing pleased 
him, until one afternoon, looking over the 
half-dismantled old Liederkranz Hall, which 
Columbia had purchased for its new building 
site in New York City, it struck him that the 
old ballroom might be an ideal studio for 
symphonic music. Next week Everybody's 
Music was moved in wholesale to the old 
room, and to Barlow’s immense satisfaction, 
the tone of the orchestra was magnificent. 
The building was constructed entirely of 
wood, and being built in 1882, that wood had 
mellowed so that the effect was “like playing 
inside a seasoned old cello.” 

Ever since his re-discovery of the room, 
Liederkranz Hall has been used extensively 
by Columbia for all types of symphonic, vo- 
cal and chamber orchestra broadcasts. 


-_— 


Theory of Pickup Alignment 


A Footnote to “The Alignment of the Pickup” 


By R. W. SNYDER 


ITH the excellent article on pickup 
W alignment by Mr. Chapman in its 

November number, the American 
Music Lover has offered what I hope is only 
the first of many discussions of the technical 
aspects of record production and reproduc- 
tion for the benefit of the American phono- 
phile. 

Mr. Chapman alluded to the mathematical 
theory of alignment only by reference to cer- 
tain numbers of The Gramophone of several 
years ago, which are inaccessible to a great 
many of us in this country. The present notes 
are offered as a sort of mathematical supple- 
ment to Mr. Chapman’s article. 

His discussion made it very clear that no 
pickup swinging from a pivot can ever 
achieve tangency for all grooves of a record 
face. Pickup alignment is based on the propo- 
sition that the pickup pivot may be placed at 
a position such that the tracking error across 
the playing surface of the record is always 
constant. The pickup arm can then be bent 
so that the angle between arm and repro- 
ducer head always neutralizes the error. 


The first practical consideration is the 
selection of playing limits, or maximum and 
minimum distances of grooves from center. 
For standard records not in excess of twelve 
inches in size, the outer limit may be set at 
534 inches. The inner limit is subject to more 
variation, but 2 inches from center will catch 
nearly all record faces. (I find only two sides 
in my own records grooved as close as 134 
inches. ) 

For the limits of 534 and 2 inches, it can 
be shown after a bit of trigonometrical alge- 
braical calculation that if the difference be- 
tween the square of the pickup length and 
the distance of its pivot from the spindle is 
11.5, the tracking error will be equal at the 
inner and outer playing limits. That is, the 
error will be equal if 





c — b = 11.5 (A) 
where c = length of pickup (from pivot to 
needle), and b = distance from pivot to 


spindle. 
The angle of error, which we may call £, 
at the inner and outer limits, may be found 


by the equation 


3.875 





sin E = (B) 
c 

However, the error will not be quite uni- 
form across the playing surface. There will 

occur a minimum error Em, such that 

3.09115 
sin En = ———— (C) 
c 
The correct distance b for pivoting any 
given length pickup c, or vice versa, may be 
found from the relation first given, 
e — b = 11.5 

Formulae (A), (B) and (C), and of course 
a table of trigonometrical functions, equip 
one to calculate complete data of the correct 
distance from pivot to spindle, and the maxi- 
mum and minimum tracking errors, for any 
length pickup, for the playing limits indi- 
cated above. The correction is the average of 
the two errors, and the remaining maximum 
error after correction is the difference be- 
tween the correction and the original errors, 
or half the original variation in error. 


The table shows such data for aligning 
pickup lengths of from 8 to 13 inches. 


It should be pointed out that the length c, 
being the distance from pivot to needle, must 
not be affected by the correction of the align- 
ment. If the offset head method is used, there 
will be an auxiliary problem of a triangle 
again, with c and the angle of correction 
given and with one of the other sides (i. e., 
the length of arm from pivot to bend point, 
or from bend point to needle) being pre- 
determined. 

The effect of small errors in placing the 
pivot may be surprising. A 10-inch aligned 
pickup set 1/32 inch, or about .03, too far 
from the spindle will have about 1/2° greater 
maximum corrected error; if set 1/32 inch 
too close, the increased error will amount to 
about 50 minutes. The first increase will oc- 
cur at the point of minimum original uncor- 
rected error; the second, at the inner playing 
limit. 

The installation (let alone the designing) 
of an aligned pickup appears to be indeed a 
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matter of no little delicacy, involving not 
only accurate measurements of lengths, but 
also the accurate leveling of the pickup arm 
when in the playing position. After some 
rather complicated figuring, I have deduced 
that a reduction in needle length of 1/8 inch 
will add about 1/2° to the corrected tracking 
error. However, I believe all possible effect 
of leveling can be eliminated by suitable 
modification in the hinge of the pickup arm. 
Whether the factor of leveling has been con- 
sidered in actual pickup design, I do not 


know. It is a relatively minor matter in the 
total problem, at any rate. 


Other phases of pickup design, which may 
not be so minor, and which should be treated 
by those competent to do so, include: the ex- 
tent to which aligned pickups possess or lack 
the merits of the so-called inertia tone*arm in 
respect of transmitted needle vibration, and 
the resultant effect on record wear; the proper 
weight on the needle; and merits of various 
designs of reproducer heads. 


Table of correction data for aligning pickups 
of varying lengths, where playing limits 
are 52 and 2 inches from center. 












Distance 
Pickup | Pivot to 
Length |Spindle 
( In ( 





12.521 


Tracking Error 










Maximum 
Error 
after 
Correction 





OVERTONES 


MBS. VLADIMIR HOROWITZ, who is the 


daughter of Arturo Toscanini, in an in- 
terview recently stated that her husband, who 

underwent an appendix operation in 1935, 
which resulted in complications that prevent- 
ed his appearance on the concert platform 
for the past two years, had fully recovered 
from his illness and that he will resume his 
career this coming June, when he will make 
phonograph recordings in London with the 
B. B. C. Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of his distinguished father-in-law. 

%* %* % % 

Tino Rossi, the famous French lyric tenor, 
is the newest tenor star of the National Broad- 
casting Company. Rossi is to be heard over 
the NBC-Blue Network each Monday and 
Friday from 7:45 to 8:00 P. M., EST. 

Rossi, a Corsican by birth, is the origina- 
tor of that popular song, Vieni, Vieni. It is, 
he tells us, his version of an old Corsican 
song which he and Vincent Scotto revised. 
Rossi began his career in a recording shop 
in Paris. à 4 m * 

A new recording of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony has been issued by Polydor. It is 
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played by the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, direction of Carl Schuricht. (Discs 
916747 to 51). 

Vaughan Williams’ Symphony in F minor, 
which was performed here by the N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, has been recorded and 
issued in England by HMV (discs DR3367- 
70). It is played by the B. B. C. Symphony 


Orchestra, direction of the composer. 


Weingartner and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra have recorded Beethoven’s First 
Symphony (Columbia discs LX677-8-9), and 
also Beethoven’s Triple Concerto (for violin, 
cello and piano), (Columbia discs LX671-4). 


New piano concerto recordings include 
Mozart’s C minor Concerto, K. 491, played 
by Edwin Fischer and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (discs DB3339-42), and 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano. Concerto, 
played by Mboiseiwitsch and the London 
Philharmonic (discs C2973-76). 


An interesting early Mozart symphony, 
dating from his Salzburg period around 


1779-1780, has been issued by Telefunken. 
(Continued on Page 404) 














Record Notes and Reviews 


Reviewers in this Issue: NATHAN BRODER, A. P. DeWEESE, 
HENRY S. GERSTLE, PAUL GIRARD, PHILIP MILLER, and PETER HUGH REED 


ORCHESTRA 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6 in F major 
(“Pastoral”), Opus 68; played by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rection Arturo Toscanini. Victor set M-417, 
five discs, price $10.00. 


ICTOR have lost no time in re-releasing 

this recording, which was made and is- 
sued in England in the past two months. The 
“Pastoral” has long been one of Toscanini’s 
most admired musical re-creations. He shapes 
this music with consummate artistry. There 
is no questign that he owns an affectionate 
regard for Beethoven’s “summer holiday” 
and that he shares with the composer his ad- 
miration for simple bucolic beauties and rus- 
tic gaiety. No one sustains the clarity of the 
design of this music like Toscanini, but Tos- 
canini’s veritably uncanny sense of propor- 
tion is one of the familiar features of his 
music making. It is Toscanini’s genuine un- 
derstanding of and appreciation for the com- 
poser’s humanity, his simple philosophy, and 
his pantheistic worship, that makes his read- 
ing so remarkable. The music requires not 
“interpreting” but purity of utterance for a 
faithful reproduction of its lyrical poetry. 


To understand the “Pastoral” one must 
know that Beethoven loved the countryside 
all his life, and that it was to the countryside 
that he turned to find solace from the 
troubles that beset his existence. Almost daily 
he communed with Nature, which to him was 
both “friend” and “priestess”. The repose he 
found in Nature is set forth in the opening 
movement; there is in this lovely flowing 
music soulful tranquility, which Beethoven 
found was the emotion awakened in him 
upon entering the countryside. 


Toscanini plays the “By the Brooklet” 
movement with rare finesse; one can almost 
hear him admonishing the players to keep the 
music “singing”. His light and shade have 
been more delicate in the concert hall, but 
they are not by any means lost in the record- 
ing. The festival and the storm are never 


exaggerated by Toscanini, they are integral 
parts of the pastoral journey, not featured 
parts. The finale, which is so often misinter- 
preted, is given a noble reading by the Italian 
maestro. 


There are several fine interpretations of 
the “Pastoral” on records. Paul Paray’s per- 
formance (Columbia set 201) issued just 
two years ago, is one of the best of this work 
extant, and still deserves our admiration and 
consideration. If one owns Paray’s version 
we would not be inclined to advise its re- 
placement, unless one’s admiration for Tos- 
canini is such that only his genius can make 
the work worthwhile to one. 


The recording here is less imposing than 
the domestic ones made of Toscanini’s per- 
formances. The wide range of dynamics, 
which is an essential part of this conductor’s 
extraordinary playing, has not been realized 
here. His miraculous pianissimi, admittedly 
often ineffectual-in a recording and a broad- 
cast, are “stepped up” here and his magnifi- 
cent fortissimi are similarly “stepped down”. 
The reproduction, of course, will prove more 
satisfactory than the conductor’s domestic 
recordings of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
and his Wagnerian excerpts to those who own 
machines not of the most modern type. The 
breaks in the recording have not been as well 
chosen as they were in the domestic record- 
ing of the Seventh but it cannot be honestly 
said that any of the above definitely lessens 
our pleasure in the conductor’s superb read- 
ing of the “Pastoral.” 


—P. H. R. 


* X * * 


CHABRIER: Bourée fantasque (orchestrated 
by Felix Mottl); played by the Orchestre 
Symphonique of Paris, direction of Selmar 
Meyrowitz. Columbia ten-inch disc, No. 
17108-D, price $1.00. 


CHABRIER’S Bourée fantasque was com- 

posed as a piano solo in 1921, and dedi- 
cated to Edouard Risler, who used to feature 
it on his recital programs. It remained for 
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Felix Mottl, that inveterate arranger, to give 
to the work the orchestral color and sonority 
which we have come to associate with it. 
Mottl was a close friend of the composer and 
did much to make his works better known. 
It would seem, then, that his orchestration, 
made three years after Chabrier’s death, 
should be a more authoritative one than that 
of Koechlin, even if the public had not long 
ago set the seal of its approval upon it. 
Mottl’s version was first played in Karlsruhe, 
1897, and introduced in Paris the following 
year. 

The Bourée fantasque is not to be confused 
with the dance of that name which we find 
in the works of the classic masters, but rather 
to be classed as a free adaptation of the 
rhythm and spirit of the characteristic folk- 
dance of the Auvergne. Since Chabrier was 
a native of that part of France this rhapso- 
dic and fanciful Bourée d’ Auvergne is said 
to be a sort of tribute to his home and his 
people. The Bourée, which bears the direction 
“Très animé avec beaucoup d’entrain,” is 
built on two contrasting themes, the second 
of which is broad and sweeping. 

Two recordings of the Bourée fantasque 
exist in the original piano version, the one 
by Jean Doyen for French Ultraphone hav- 
ing won the Candide grand prix for 1935. 
This is, however, the first orchestral record- 
ing to be issued in some years, and it is be- 
yond any question the best. Meyrowitz is al- 
ways satisfactory in this sort of brilliant mu- 
sic, and the recording, made in France by 
Pathé, has been made clear and full without 
overloading. 

—P. M. 


* % % % 


ENGLISH FOLK DANCES: The Long Light; 
Pipers Fancy; Soldiers Joy; Northern 
Nancy; Corn Rigs; and Three Around 
Three; arranged by Arnold Foster, and 
played under his direction by the National 
Folk Dance Orchestra. Three 10-inch Co- 
lumbia discs, Nos. 334-36M, price 75c each. 


HESE six authentic folk dances will doubt- 
less prove very useful for schools and for 
all studios of social group dancing. They 
were collected for the English Folk Dance 
Society and arranged by one of its most ac- 
tive members, Arnold Foster, and are here 
played by the Society’s own chamber orches- 
tra under Mr. Foster’s direction. 

All six of these dances, heard together, 
seem somewhat monotonous to this listener; 
they are dance accompaniments, not concert 
pieces. All are sturdy tunes in duple time, 
rhythmically simple and vigorous, and 
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played in forceful tempi. The woodwinds, 
strings, and piano give ample color variety 
for dancing support. 


Soldier's Joy appears as an old popular 
native New England tune in Elizabeth Burch- 
enal’s collection of American Country Dances 
— but unknown to her, it must have an Eng- 
lish origin. 

Arnold Foster is a London musician, born 
in 1898. After his World War service, he at- - 
tended the Royal College of Music, and then 
worked for a year with Vaughan Williams, 
who imbued in him a love for folk music. 
He has arranged for small orchestra more 
than fifty country, morris and sword dances. 


The recording on these records is conspicu- 
ously over-amplified, and becomes even 
blasty on the Corn Rigs disc. The surfaces 
here are Columbia’s at its worst. 


—A. P. D. 
* * * * 

McBRIDE: Fugato on a Well-Known Theme; 
and MOSSOLOW: Soviet Iron Foundry; 
played by the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 
direction Arthur Fiedler. Victor disc No. 
4378, 10-inch, price $1.00. 


F anyone starts to walk out of the concert 
hall before Mr. McBride’s Fugato begins, 
the laugh will be on him, for the well-known 
theme is none other than the familiar mock- 
ing march that all young people and army 
folks delight in whistling, and the movie 
comedians Laurel and Hardy use as a leit- 
motif. McBride has written a clever little 
piece which Mr. Fiedler deftly plays. 


The Soviet Iron Foundry is written by a 
contemporary Russian composer who may be 
said to be preoccupied with the machine age. 
This is an excerpt from his Symphony of 
Machines. The music is descriptive, being 
imitations of the sounds suposedly heard in 
an iron foundry. This can hardly be called 
pleasant music, nor music of any intrinsic 
worth, although one would not deny that it 
is most ingeniously made. It has been re- 
corded twice before, but never performed or 
reproduced as well as it is here. 

—P. H. R. 
* * * * 

SIBELIUS: Valse triste, Opus 44; and Ber- 
ceuse from incidental music to The Tem- 
pest; played by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, direction Leopold Stokowski. Victor 
disc No. 14726, price $2.00. 


CECIL GRAY, in his admirable book on 
Sibelius, writes that the Valse triste is 
“a dittle work which has done more to make 











his (Sibelius’) name known to the many and 
to injure his reputation in the eyes of the 
few than everything else he has written, put 
together . . . If one tries to look at it in ab- 
solute critical detachment . . . it does not 
appear to merit either its immense vogue or 
the frenzy of indignation into which it 
throws so many people, but to be merely an 
original ingenious, and highly effective essay 
in the musical macabre, and nothing more. 
It is of no importance one way or the other.” 


Stokowski plays this familiar composition 
with a precision of rhythm and considerable 
66 ° 99 . 

staging” of effects. The tonal lusciousness 
of the orchestra is truly amazing; somehow, 
in Stokowski’s interpretation, it relegates the 
eerie qualities of this music to the back- 
ground. 


The reverse face of the record contains an 
excerpt from the incidental music to Shakes- 
peare’s The Tempest. This Cradle Song re- 
calls similar music by Laidow and Tschai- 
kowsky; it is tender and plaintive in charac- 
ter. Stokowski sustains the mood with rare 
musicianship. Reproduction here is excellent- 
ly accomplished. 

- —P. H. R. 


* % % % 


SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 3 in C major, 
Opus 52; and Symphony No. 7 in C major, 
Opus 105; the first played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, direction Robert Ka- 
janus, and the latter played by the British 
Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set No. 
M-394, six discs, price $1.00. 


ITH the issuance of this set, Victor makes 

all seven of Sibelius’ symphonies avail- 
able on records in this country. The record- 
ing of these two works was made several 
years ago. Kajanus, the composer’s chosen 
conductor, is now dead. We believe that his 
performance of the Third Symphony is the 
last contribution that he made to the gramo- 
phone. Kajanus was a good conductor with- 
out being a great one; we would hardly term 
his readings routine any more than we would 
term them inspired. They offer a satisfactory 
exposition of the material in hand, and per- 
mit us to become acquainted with the music 
without being called upon to praise or con- 
demn its interpretation. There is value in 
such musical expositions, which those who 
worship big names do not always appreciate. 
The recording of the Third Symphony is 
good, without being ‘outstanding. It is not 
dated, however. 


The recording of the Seventh is another 
question. It was made at an actual perform- 


ance, and the breaks are ill-chosen and most 
abrupt. The quality of the reproduction, how- 
ever, is good. Koussevitzky’s performance of 
the Seventh is an illuminating one, one in 
which the composer’s perfect amalgamation 
of intellectual intensity and emotional ex- 
pression is carefully preserved and saliently 
set forth. Ernest Newman, in his excellent 
notes, which accompanied the issue of these 
works in England but which are omitted here, 
states that the musical motives upon which 
Sibelius works in his Seventh Symphony are 
shorter than those in his earlier symphonies; 
in this respect, he says, the work resembles 
Tapiola. “In part,” he continues, “this fea- 
ture of the music comes from that concen- 
tration that is characteristic of all great com- 
posers at the height of their powers... . Cer- 
tain types of musical mind find their capaci- 
ties not diminished but increased by this ap- 
parent limitation of material .... We cannot 
say how it has been done. All we can say is 
that it has been done; somehow or other the 
music just happens; and at the end of it all - 
we feel that it could not possibly have been 
otherwise. So it is with the Seventh Symphony 
and the Tapiola of Sibelius ... .” The sym- 
phony is one of the most interesting and ar- 
resting compositions in the symphonic litera- 
ture. With us, it has become a personal and 
richly rewarding experience which it would 
be impossible to convey to anyone else. 


—P. H. R. 


*% * * * 


STRAUSS, Johann - Arr. Desormiere: Le 
‘Beau Danube; played by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, direction Antal Do- 
rati. Victor Album No. M-414, three discs, 
price $5.00. 


COUNTLESS requests, the Victor annotator 

says, for a recorded version of Le Beau 
Danube, the ballet danced by Col. de Basil’s 
Ballets Russe, now on tour in the United 
States, is the reason for the listing of this set. 


The music is arranged from Johann 
Strauss, and is based on polkas, waltzes and 
other compositions by the waltz king. The 
choreography of the ballet was devised by 
Massine in 1923, as a respite from the strenu- 
ousness of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps. 
Music for ballets of this kind depend largely 
upon stage picture and color for their suc- 
cess, and without the spectacle prove, in our 
estimation, rather uninspiring material. The 
performance here is said to follow the spirit 
adhered to in the presentation of the ballet. 
The recording is good. 


The story concerns a young hussar’s love 
for a young girl whom he meets in a public 
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garden. A former sweetheart of the hussar’s, 
a dancer with a company of street actors, 
provides the drama. All of course works out 
favorably in the end for the two lovers. 


. —P. G. 
CONCERTO 


CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E minor, 
Opus 11; played by Arthur Rubinstein 
and the London Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rection John Barbirolli. Victor set M-418, 
four discs, price $8.00. 


T seems only yesterday that Polydor issued 
Brailowsky’s performance of Chopin’s E 
minor Concerto and we, among others, wrote 
laudatory comments and expressed our grati- 
fication for a recording of this music. Yester- 
day, however, was all of seven years ago. The 
Brailowsky set has long been out of date, and 
today, despite the excellence of the pianist’s 
interpretation, the balance between piano and 
orchestra is definitely bad; in fact, the whole 
instrumental section is muddy and opaque 
in reproduction. For its time, however, the 
Brailowsky set was a remarkable delineation 
of a piano concerto, and a daring contribu- 
tion. It more than justified its sponsors’ be- 
- lief in its subsequent sale, both here and in 
Europe. 


Rubinstein has proved himself such a 
splendid interpreter of Chopin’s music, we 
can only welcome this, his latest, contribu- 
tion. Rubinstein, himself a Pole, feels and 
sustains in his playing of Chopin the Polish 
fire and energy, the pride and aristocracy of 
the race, all of which Chopin poured into 
his music. His performance of the E minor 
Concerto is nobly realized. 


The chronology of Chopin’s two piano con- 
certos was revised in publication, because 
the E minor, published as Opus 11, was in 
reality written before the F minor, which 
was published later as Opus 21. Neither of 
the concertos represents Chopin’s genius at 
its greatest, but they have their moments of 
worth and originality, despite the influence 
of Hummel and Field, which is marked in 
both works. Their existence may be due to 
the fact that it was expected of a pianist and 
a composer for the instrument in Chopin’s 
day that he also write concertos. 


The opening movement of the E minor 
owns an arrogance which Rubinstein does 
well not to stress. The long orchestral pre- 
lude, ineffectual orchestral writing at best, is 
advantageously shortened here. It is the piano 
part of the concerto which claims our ad- 
miration, and it is therefore good to have an 
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artist who understands and feels the music 
at the keyboard. The broad canvas, the for- 
mal restraint of a concerto first movement, 
were inconsistent with Chopin’s natural bent. 
Therefore, criticism of his opening movement 
here need not be extended. It is not a wholly 
successful movement, its tonal coloring lacks 
variety, and its development section lacks 
true spontaneity. Yet, it has its Chopinesque 
moments, which are valued, such as the “mur- 
muring mystery of the close”. The Romanza 
is the heart of the work. It is the essence of 
poetry, nocturnal and tender in character. 
The finale, a rondo, is full of play, genial- 
ity and alacrity. It is genuinely pianistic, 
and provides the pianist with some of his 
most satisfactory music. 


The recording here is good; the piano tone 
has requisite breadth and overtone. A word 
should be said for Mr. Barbirolli’s orches- 
tral accompaniment, which is consistently 


good. 
—P. H. R. 


* * * * 


GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A minor, Opus 16, 
played by Walter Gieseking and the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, direction Hans Ros- 
baud (7 sides) ; and GRIEG: An die Wiege 
and Französische Serenade (1 side), played 
by Gieseking alone. Columbia set 313, four 
discs, price $6.00. 


HE last set of Grieg’s Piano Concerto dates 
back to 1934. It was played by Backhaus 
with Barbirolli and the New Symphony Or- 
chestra (Victor M-204). It easily replaced 
the weighty performance of Friedman 
in Columbia album 98. Backhaus’ play- 
ing of this work is traditional, curiously lean- 
ing towards brilliance rather than fervor. 
Gieseking’s playing here has more warmth, 
more of the requisite romantic glow. It is 
Gieseking who carries the burden of the per- 
formance in this new recording, for the or- 
chestra is not too smooth or resilient in the 
long opening movement. Rosbaud attains 
neither the precision, the fluency nor the bal- 
ance that Barbirolli did in the Victor set. The 
playing of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
in both this and the recent recording of Bee- 
thoven’s First Piano Concerto suggests in- 
sufficient drilling. Too often the soloist and 
the orchestra are not together at the end of a 
line, and the orchestral phrasing is frequently 
not as clean as it should be. | 
Gieseking’s fluency of rhythm is particu- 
larly effective in his exposition of the poetic 
slow movement. He plays with genuine af- 
fection for the music. The total effect here 
seems to be absolutely governed from the 











keyboard. It is in the last movement that the 
pianist outshines his predecessors, and it is 
here that the conductor rises to the occasion 
and achieves his best orchestral direction. 
Gieseking does not hurry the last movement 
as Backhaus did, nor does he make the mis- 
take that Friedman made of imparting mus- 
cular strength to this essentially lyrical mu- 
sic. It is rare that one hears familiar music 
like this played with such brilliance and 
such tonal. glow. The reproduction here is 
good, the piano tone being fuller than in the 
Victor set, although the orchestral part is not 
markedly superior. 


The last record face contains two pleasant 
but hardly significant miniatures for piano, 


Cradle Song, Opus 68, No. 5, and French 
Serenade, Opus 62, No. 3. 
—P. H. R. 


* % * * 


DVORAK: Concerto in A minor, Opus 53; 
played by Yehudi Menuhin and Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra, direction Georges 
Enesco. Victor set M-387, seven sides, price 


$7.00. 
OACHIM, the celebrated German violinist, 


assisted Dvorak as well as Brahms in the 
writing of their violin concertos. Dvorak in 
his own concerto endeavored to realize a com- 
bination of concerto style and symphonic 
style. Formally his Violin Concerto may be 
said to rank with those of Beethoven and 
Brahms, but inspirationally the same does not 
hold true. The classical form unquestionably 
retarded the impulse of his musical thought. 
That “happy sensuousness,” that spontaneity 
of melodic charm, which one finds in his 
Fourth and Fifth Symphonies, for example, 
is decidedly missing in the initial movement 
of his Violin Concerto. Its formal dimensions 
seemingly constricted his natural musical 
bent. There is no question that the work sat- 
isfies both the demands of virtuosity and the 
standards of good music, yet it cannot be re- 
garded as one of the composer's greatest 
works. 


Menuhin plays the concerto admirably, and 
Georges Enesco and the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra cooperate in an excellently coor- 
dinated performance. There are many who 
believe this music should be heard, and that 
it should be played oftener. It is quite evi- 
dent that both Menuhin and Enesco concur 
with this feeling, or the recording would not 
exist. The reproduction here has been splen- 


didly accomplished. 
—P. H. R. 


* * * # 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


FERROUD: Sonata in A major (for cello and 
piano); played by M. Maréchal, cello, and 
Heléne Pignari-Salles, piano. Columbia set 
X-89, two discs, price $3.25. 


E noted composer and critic, Pierre- 

Octave Ferroud, who was killed in a mo- 
tor accident late in 1936, was considered to 
be one of the most promising younger tal- 
ents in France. Born in Chasselay, January 6, 
1900, he studied first with his mother and 
later with such notables as Edouard Com- 
mette, Maria Joseph Erb, Guy Ropartz, 
Georges Witkowski and Florent Schmitt. 
Though first intended for a career as a pian- 
ist (he could play the Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord from memory at the age of eight) he 
had to change his plans in 1917, when his 
hand was injured in an accident. Besides win- 
ning a name for himself as a composer, he 
served as critic on several magazines. 


So far the music of Ferroud has reached 
our shores only in small doses, and even in 
France the recording companies have done 
little to urge his claim to immortality. We 


have to thank the French Columbia company 


for such records as we have. His Three pieces 
for solo flute have been issued in this coun- 
try, but as clever and attractive as they are, 
they prove very little about the composer’s 
stature. The Cello sonata which is now 
brought forward is naturally more ambitious 
and throws some light on the subject, if it 
does not altogether clear the matter up. 


The world’s great cello sonatas are not 
numerous, a fact which is at the same time 
surprising and quite natural when we con- 
sider the wonderful expressive powers and 
the technical inequalities of the instrument. 
I am by no means sure that the Ferroud 
Sonata will take its place among the few, but 
I do feel grateful for the opportunity to make 
its acquaintance. In style it fairly represents 
the France of its day, and manages to sustain 
interest without rising to any towering 
heights. The first movement, labeled Capric- 
cio, is just what its name implies, with a 
flowing and unending melody suggestive of 
the Delius Cello sonata, but lacking that 
work’s unique fascination. There is a little ex- 
perimenting with sliding tones towards the 
end of the movement, which I do not find 
very effective. An Intermezzo follows, rather 
oddly named, since it contains the main sub- 
stance of the Sonata. There is an undercurrent 
of pathos beneath the placid surface of this 
appealing movement. The Finale is a fast and 
furious Rondo. 
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Modern? Ancient? Oriental? 


WHATEVER YOU WANT 
YOU'LL FIND 





INDU music... as played by his 

musicians for the dancing of Shan- 
Kar and his troupe, made one of the 
Victor Musical Masterpiece Albums re- 
leased in December. Esoteric, perhaps, 
but still appealing to many music 
lovers, this album is representative of 
the all-embracing scope of Victor Rec- 
ords. In the Victor Catalogue, the mad- 


Listen to: The NBC Symphony broad- 
casts under the direction of Arturo Tos- 
canini every Saturday at 10 P. M., over 
the NBC Blue and Red Networks... 
The Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every 
Saturday at 2 P. M., over the NBC Blue 
Networks . , . The ‘‘Magic Key of RCA’’ 
every Sunday at 2 P. M., over the NBC 
Blue Network. 


When buying radio tubes—say ‘‘RCA’’. 
First in metal — Foremost in glass — 
Finest in tone. 







THIS AND YOUR RADIO 
PLAY VICTOR RECORDS 


RCA Victor Record Player R94... At- 
taches easily and quickly to any modern 
AC radio; plays records with the full 
tone of the radio. Can be placed any- 
where in the room. Plays 10” and 12” 
records with lid closed. 






















rigal, the Renaissance dance are listed, 
along with the symphonies and cham- 
ber music of the great masters, the 
compositions of Shostakovich, Stravin- 
sky, Bartok and the rest of the moderns. 
Whatever your musical taste, you are 
almost sure to be able to satisfy it fully 
with Victor Records. The best dance 
bands are on Victor black seal records. 


























RCA Victor Phonograph Radio U-108 ...A com- 
pletely automatic new 1938 Phonograph-Radio ... 
new improvements .. . distinguished new cabinet 
of modern design based on the Adam period style. 
Has automatic record changer for 10 and 12-inch 
records . . . higher fidelity . . . dynamic amplifier 
for natural expression at any volume. True track- 
ing crystal pick-up with top loading needle socket. 
Radio has RCA Victor Electric Tuning, Magic 
Voice . . . Gets domestic and foreign broadcasts. 





The Great Masters? 


IN MUSIC.... 
ON VICTOR RECORDS 


Recent Victor Record Releases: 


OPERATIC ARIAS — Lucrezia Bori, So- 
. prano, with orchestra conducted by 
Frank Black. 

NOZZE DI FIGARO—Giunse al fin il Momento 

ARIA: Deh Vieni Non Tardar (Mozart) 

DON GIOVANNI—Batti Batti, O Bel Masetto 


Mozart) 


LA VIDA BREVE—Aria de Salud “Vivan los Que 
Rien” (DeFalla) 


LA RONDINE—Ore Dolci e Divine (Puccini) 


IL SEGRETO DI SUSANNA — Gioia, La Nube 
Leggera (Wolf-Ferrari) 


MANON — Adieu Notre Petite Table (Massenet) 


MANON — Obeissons, Quand Leur Voix Appelle 
(Massenet) 


DON GIOVANNI — Vedrai, Carino (Mozart) 
ALBUM M-405, Price $7.50 
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SONATAS FOR FLUTE AND HARPSI- 
CHORD, Yella Pessl, Harpsichord, 
and Georges Barrere, Flute. 

SONATA No. 1 IN B MINOR (Bach) 


SONATA No. 2 IN E FLAT MAJOR (Bach) 
SONATA No. 4 IN C MAJOR (Bach) 
ALBUM M-406, Price $8.00 
(AM-406 For Automatic Operation) 


Op ee 


HINDU MUSIC—Uday Shan-Kar and his 
company of Hindu Dancers and 
Musicians. 

RAGA TILANGA RAGA BAHAR 

DANSE GANDHARVA (Raga Malkounsa) 


DANSE RAMACHANDRA (Ragas: Sinhendra_ - 
Maddhyama and Hansaddhwani) 


TABLA — TARANGA (Raga Adana) 
DANSE KARTIKEYYA (Raga Malkounsa) 
DANSE INDRA (Raga Bhairava) 
RAGA MISHRA - KAPHI 
DANSE SNANUM (Ragas: Durga and Khamaj) 
BHAJANA (Religious Song) 

ALBUM M-382, Price $9.00 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON VICTOR RECORDS 





' VICTOR RECORDS 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


I have not been able to find this work 
listed among Ferroud’s compositions, and 
consequently I take it to be a fairly recent 
opus. The recording was issued in France in 
December, 1934. It brings us the playing of 
the most noted of French cellists, at whose 
hands the composer fares most happily. The 
pianist, whose name is less familiar, proves 
well fitted for her task, though the recording 
has been a trifle too kind to M. Maréchal at 
her expense. Otherwise the reproduction is 
excellent. 

—P. M. 


*% * * * 


BRAHMS: Sextet in G major, Opus 36; 
played by the Budapest String Quartet with 
A. Hobday (2nd viola) and A. Pini (2nd 
cello). Victor set M-371, four discs, price 
$8.00. 


HE Pro Arte Quartet with Messrs. Hob- 
day and Pini played the earlier Sextet in 
B flat (Victor set M-296), but to the Buda- 
pest String Quartet has been entrusted the 
performance of the artistically superior and 
more profound Sextet in G major. For this 
all Brahmsians can be thankful, for the Buda- 
pest Quartet probe the depths of music like 
this in a most satisfactory manner. It cannot 
be said that the performance here has the 
clarity and smoothness, however, associated 
with the quartet recordings of the Budapest. 
Associate players, no matter how splendid 
their musical abilities, can hardly be expected 
to mate themselves perfectly to the spiritual 
unity of such a closely integrated group. The 
performance on the whole, however, is real- 
ized with fine spirit and appropriate impulse, 
and the recording has been accomplished in 
comparable manner. 


The G Major Sextet marked the opening of 
a new era for Brahms. His first maturity had 
attained a climax in the Quintet in F minor, 
Opus 34a, but a new and greater maturity 
evinced itself in the Sextet. The first move- 
ment, evolved out of the first four notes 
playéd by the first violin, is striking in its 
contrapuntal wealth. The plaintive scherzo, 
skillfully devised from the simplest motives, 
is similarly ingenious. The slow movement, 
a theme with five variations and a coda, has 
been appraised as owning “ spirituality, a 
contemplative depth” found only in the later 
quartets of Beethoven, and the last movement 
is an appropriately exciting finale to a great 
work. 


Of the G major Sextet, Tovey, that most 
original and interesting musical commenta- 
tor, has said it “is the most ethereal of all 
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Brahms’ larger (chamber) works, and is 
penetrated by sunshine which the shadow of 
the unearthly pathos of the slow movement 
eclipses only to reveal the corona and the 
stars.” 


as H.R. 


* % * * 


CAMBINI (Arr. Torrefranca): Quartet in D 
major; played by the Roma Quartet. Victor 
set M-376, three discs, price $5.00. 


VERDI: Quartet in E minor; played by the 
Roma Quartet. Victor set 377, three discs, 
price $5.00. 


A PUPIL of Padre Martini’s, Cambini was 

more famous in his day as an ensemble 
player (of the viola) than as a composer. He 
wrote nearly one hundred and fifty works, 
most of which were criticized as being puerile 
and weak. He seems to have been an imitator 
of Boccherini, with whom he is said to have 
played upon occasion. Burney, the 18th-cen- 
tury historian, does not accord him any rep- 
resentation in his history, and modern his- 
torians dismiss him in a short space. Consid- 


ering the above, one is not prepared for the ` 


surprise that awaits one upon playing the 
above recorded quartet, for here we encounter 
music which would indicate that the com- 
poser wrote at least one distinctive quartet. 
In the style of Boccherini, Stamitz and Dit- 
tersdorf, this work in its present arrange- 
ment stands up with much of the best by the 
composer’s contemporaries. We are told that 
the Torrefranca editing is largely responsible 


for this. One contemporary record reviewer _ 


has praised this quartet as one of the most 
delightful works in the quartet repertory, a 
contention with which we cannot concur. To 
us it definitely lacks the verve and sponta- 
neity of Boccherini, although in the finely 
turned performance of the Romas we found 
it enjoyable musical entertainment. 


Verdi’s one and only chamber work, al- 
though constructed along the lines of the 
classical quartet, nevertheless contains ro- 
mantic and dramatic reflections of his opera- 
tic style. In recent years it has been played 
with full string orchestra by Toscanini, who 
has thus caused its qualities to be revalued 
and newly praised. The quartet is in four 
movements: a dramatic opening allegro, a 
romantic andantino, a classical scherzo, and 
a magnificent scherzo-fugal finale. The Roma 
Quartet play this work with distinction, bring- 
ing to it a requisite warmth and clarity of 
line. Another version, by the Prisca Quartet, 
lacks the tonal luster of the Roma’s. 


—P. H. R. 


V 
à 





U 


LALO: Quartet in E flat, Op. 45; played by 
the Maurice Blondel Quartet. Victor set 
M-373, three discs, price $4.50. 


F I had tuned in to a chamber music broad- 
cast and heard this quartet without the 
announcement, I must confess I would never 
have been able to place it in the musical 
scheme of things. Dating back (in its orig- 
inal form) to the years 1850-55, this work has 
interest to the student of French music, not 
only as one of the formative conceptions of 
a composer of distinction and individuality, 
but as perhaps the first worthy modern string 
quartet to come out of France. Lalo, who 
came to be known primarily as a musical 


colorist, had not reached his period of mas- 


tery when this work was first performed: 
therefore the qualities by which we know the 
composer of the very familiar Symphonie 
Espagnole and the esteemed Le Roi d’Ys are 
not apparent here. It is true that Lalo revised 
the Quartet about 1888, and promoted it from 
Op. 19 to Op. 45, but we are assured that he 
made no extensive alterations except in the 
Finale, leaving the general structure and the 
contrapuntal working out in practically its 
first state. Thus the Quartet still belongs 
quite definitely with the works of Lalo’s 
youthful period. (It might be well to correct 
a typographical error in the booklet, which 
states that the revision took place about 
1855.) 


This quartet was first performed at a con- 
cert of the Societé Armingaud in the Salle 
Pleyel, Paris, April, 1859. Also on the pro- 
gram were Lalo’s Trio in B minor and an 
Allegro for violoncello. The Trio was much 
admired, but the critics were fairly baffled 
by the Quartet. Edmond Roche, writing in the 
Presse Théatrale, spoke of its “abstract musi- 
cal metaphysics, harmonic refinement carried 
to the extreme, excessive rhythmic subtilties, 
particularly in the Scherzo and the Finale.” 


The main musical interest of the work is 
in its various rhythms — a rather more novel 
feature in the 1850’s than it is today. The 
first Allegro vivo opens with a rather hop- 
pity first subject, which is contrasted with a 


legato second theme. The first idea predom- 


inates, of course, and the impression of the 
movement is not a very profound one. The 
slow movement bears a kind of resemblance 
to some of the music of César Franck, whose 
string quartet, incidentally, is some thirty 
years younger than this one. This Andante 
non troppo is sincere and dignified — in 
every way worthy music, if not tremendously 
important. The Vivace allegro, perhaps, loses 
some of its force by a general affinity to the 


first movement. In the Finale, marked Ap- 
passionato, Lalo reminisces about various 
matters that have gone before. He does not 
use the cyclic form as openly as does Franck 
in his quartet, but rather suggests relation- 
ships by thematic similarity. If all in all the 
value of the quartet is more strongly historic 
than musical, it is distinctly an easy work to 
listen to, and one to which we will be glad 
to return for an occasional change from the 
more usual repertoire. 


The Maurice Blondel Quartet, whose work 
was not previously familiar to me, plays this 
music with finish and understanding. The 
recording is in every way satisfactory. 


—P. M. 


* * * * 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Two Pieces for String 
Octet; played by an octet of strings from 
the N. Y. Simfonietta, direction of Max 
i aaa Timely record No. 1300, price 

2.00. 


TRING octets are seldom heard in concert, 
perhaps because they entail the mating 

of two string quartets. The famous octet by 
Mendelssohn, Opus 20, for example, is rare- 
ly played in public, and though it has been 


f tusicrart 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
RELEASES 


BACH: ENGLISH SUITE No. 6 in 
D MINOR 


ERNST VICTOR WOLFF, harpsichord 
Three 12" Records, Nos. 1055-1057, 


Album No. 12, $5.00 








MOZART: SONATA in E FLAT 

MAJOR, K. 282, 

SONATA in G MAJOR, K. 283; 
KATHLEEN LONG, pianoforte. 
Three 12" Records, Nos. 1058-1060, 


Album No. 13, $5.00 








Write us if you cannot hear Musicraft Records 
at your local Dealer’s 


MUSICRAFT RECORDS, Inc. 
10 West 47th Street New York City 
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recorded in Europe it has never been released 
here. Shostakovitch’s Two Pieces for String 
Octet, far removed from the Mendelssohn 
music, has not been widely performed either, 
although it too deserves to be heard oftener. 
It is a well-made work, presenting the young 
composer in a favorable light as a chamber 
music writer. Divided into two sections, a 
quasi-romantic Prelude, of a dreamy Slavic 
character, and a dissonant, energetic Scherzo, 
the work may be justly regarded as virtuoso 
music, music not easy to perform. In fact, 
one can well believe that without a conduc- 
tor’s guiding hand, this music might become 
upon occasion diffuse and lacking in clarity. 
For these pieces, despite their economy of 
instrumentation, assume orchestral propor- 
tions upon occasion, particularly in the latter 
part of the Scherzo, and, like the composer's 
First Symphony (recorded by Stokowski), 
have exacting solo passages. Mr. Goberman 
gives us a particularly fine exposition of this 
music, and Timely’s recording is most satis- 
factorily accomplished. 


—P. H. R. 


* %* * % 


MOZART: Sonata for Cello and Bassoon in 
B flat, K. 292; played by Joseph Schuster, 
cellist, and Benjamin Kohon, bassoonist. 
Victor 12-inch disc, No. 12149, price $1.50. 


NE scarcely knows what to make of this 

curious recording. ‘Mozart’s Sonata for 
Bassoon and Cello, as it is called in the Col- 
lected Edition, here becomes a sonata for 
cello and bassoon; the parts are exchanged 
and the original relationship between the two 
instruments reversed. This is hardly anything 
of earth-shaking importance, for the sonata, 
even when played right-end up, so to speak, 
is of interest chiefly to specialists and bas- 
soonists. But more than any other eighteenth- 
century composer Mozart was keenly aware 
of the idiosyncracies and capacities of each 
instrument; consequently it is fairly certain 
that if he had meant to exploit the cello, and 
not the bassoon, the music would have been 
shaped differently. A performance like this 
one, therefore, is essentially as nonsensical 
as a scene from Shakespeare would be if an 
actor made up as Friar Lawrence uttered 
Romeo’s lines and one costumed as Romeo 
spoke Friar Lawrence’s. 


The playing of double-stops by the cello 
in the last movement is an added note of mys- 
tery. Were the performers — both, by the 
way, admirable artists — using a transcrip- 
tion? 
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The matter grows curiouser and curiouser 
when we read in Victor’s bulletin: “An in- 
teresting controversy has arisen which lends 
added interest to this recording. There is a 
question of which part is properly for the 
bassoon and which for the ’cello. The highest 
authorities are in disagreement on this point, 
but the work is recorded in its present form 
on the authority of Mr. Schuster.” Now this 
humble toiler in the Mozartean vineyards 
has never encountered a single authority, of 
even medium height, who questioned the dis- 
position of the parts as they are printed in 
the Collected Edition. Experts like Wyzewa 
and St. Foix and Einstein agree that the sona- 
ta was probably written, as were some bas- 
soon concertos, for Baron von Diirnitz, an 
amateur bassoon-player and pianist; and the 
French musicologists add: “ ... it goes with- 
out saying that the violoncello part is nothing 
but a simple bass accompaniment...” It 
is strange that no one at Victor’s seems to 
have taken the simple precaution of glancing 
at the score in the Collected Edition, which, 
since the original manuscript of the sonata 
is lost and earlier editions are now unknown, 
must remain the final authority in matters of 
this sort. 

3 —N. B. 


KEYBOARD 


BACH: English Suite No. 6, in D minor; 
played by Ernst Victor Wolff. Musicraft 
set 12, three discs, price $5.00. 


RADUALLY the smaller companies are 
filling out the lists of the recorded Suites 
and Partitas of Bach. Rather surprisingly 
there has been no society formed to record 
this neglected branch of the music of the 
most important of composers, and the major 
concerns seem to be busying themselves with 
other matters. This set brings the number of 
complete English Suites up to three, and 
three of the six French Suites have been done 
in their entirety. 


Though no one has been able to explain 
beyond all doubt the origin of the names 
English and French as applied to the Suites 
of Bach, no reasonably observant listener can 
fail to note the stylistic differences between 
the two sets. The English Suites are longer 
and more elaborate. The sixth from this set 
is a particularly attractive one, beginning 
with a long and rich Prelude which is fol- 
lowed by an artfully embroidered Allemande 
and a simply flowing Courante. The Sara- 
bande and Double have the real Bach nobil- 
ity, and the two Gavottes are full of spirit 
and life. I suppose that these Gavottes will be 








familiar to many who do not know the Suite 
as a whole, since they have been used exten- 
sively as teaching material. They are well- 
known, too, in a cello recording by Pablo 
Casals. The final Gigue has that whimsical- 
ity which we so often find in Bach’s treat- 
ment of this dance form. 


Dr. Wolff, as usual, performs the Suite 
in straight style and with digital clarity. He 
belongs to the school of harpsichordists who 
do not believe in too many changes of regis- 
tration, and I feel that a work of this length 
suffers in consequence from lack of variety. 
Rhythmically he could well be more elastic, 
and he comes to a stop at every cadence and 
then takes off to a new start. The Prelude is 
played deliberately and carefully rather than 
with any transfiguring spirit, and a more pro- 
nounced legato would have improved the 
Sarabande. In the Gavottes I get the impres- 
sion of rush and the line suffers thereby. All 
in all, however, this is a good solid perform- 
ance if not a thrilling one. The many virtues 
which have been admired in Wolff's Gamut 
recordings are present in this set, with a 
shade or two of added roundness in the harp- 


sichord tone. 
=P- M, 
% * * % 


BRAHMS: Piano Sonata No. 2 in F sharp 
minor, Opus 2; played by Arthur Loesser. 
The Friends of Recorded Music, discs Nos. 
15, 16 and 17, price in album, $5.75 


HIS sonata was written in 1852, when 
Brahms was nineteen. The rapid infiltra- 
tion of ninteenth-century romanticism and 
development of the pianistic idiom is forcibly 
brought home to us when we realize that 
this sonata appeared only thirty-one years 
after the one by Clementi reviewed elsewhere. 
Persons unfamiliar with it are likely to ex- 
claim, on hearing the first few bars, “Liszt!” ; 
and for good reason, as the rhetorical open- 
ing, with its descending chromatic octaves, 
fortissimo, certainly remind us of the Lion 
of Weimar. But presently this apparent fus- 
tian disappears, and we get the real Brahms 
of his Sturm und Drang period. 


While not of the calibre of the one in F 
minor, this sonata does not deserve the neg- 
lect into which it seems to have fallen. 
Though classic in form, it is romantic in feel- 
ing. The energetic opening soon gives place 
to a somewhat Schumannesque second sub- 
ject. This movement is followed by an an- 
dante which is based on an old folk-song, 
Mir ist Leide, and is perhaps the finest part 
of the work. The theme of the ensuing scher- 
zo is an ingenious rhythmical transformation 
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of that of the preceding movement. An im- 
provisatory episode ushers in the finale, an 
impassioned allegro. Subsequently a series of 
vague, long-held chords, pianissimo, leads to 
the climax. The sonata ends curiously in a 
passage full of Chopinesque trills. Mr. Loes- 
ser’s performance is exemplary, and the re- 
cording in both this sonata and the Clementi 
are beyond reproach. 
—H. S. G. 


(The Brahms sonata, announced originally 
for release the 15th of December, will 
ready for distribution early in February. Ow- 
ing to mechanical flaws in the finished rec- 
ords, the Society decided to re-record three 
sides. This has been done, and new records 
are being pressed.—T'he Editor.) 


* * % * 


DEBUSSY: La Cathédrale engloutie; The 
Children’s Corner Suite; Suite Berga- 
masque; Reflets dans leau; and Soirée 
dans Grenade; played by Walter Gieseking. 
Columbia set 314, two 10-inch and four 
12-inch discs, price $8.00. 


(G [ESEKING has been widely praised for 

his luminous renditions of Debussy’s 
piano music. Almost all of the recordings 
here have been lauded in these pages for the 
imaginative treatment accorded the various 
compositions by the pianist, who is musical- 
ly and technically ideally suited to the ex- 
ploitation of this difficult music. Columbia 
have included in this album all the Debussy 
pieces that Gieseking has played to date ex- 
cept the Poissons d’or, which is coupled with 
Ravel’s Ondine. Not all of the selections in 
this album are equally good from a recording 
standpoint; the Suite Bergamasque was is- 
sued over five years ago while most of the 
others date from this past year. As a Debussy 
recital, this album affords a delightful thirty- 
five minutes. 

—P. G. 


* * * 


CLEMENTI: Piano Sonata in G minor, Opus 
50, No. 3; played by Arthur Loesser. The 
Friends of Recorded Music, disces Nos. 13 
and 14, price $3.50. 


HE fame of Muzio Clementi has never re- 
covered from the blight of his piano 
studies to which he gave the imposing title 
of Gradus ad Parnassum. It is true that many 
of his sonatas, particularly the early ones, 
are mere empty show pieces, full of scale pas- 
sages and other padding, and devoid of gen- 
uine feeling. But he has been unjustly rele- 
gated to the shelf. Among his mature works, 
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some of the fugues and two or three of the 
sonatas deserve a better fate than oblivion. 


Of the latter, Arthur Loesser has played for 


the Friends of Recorded Music the one in G 
minor entitled Didone Abbandonata (mis- 
spelled on the label). A pathetic note runs 
through the first two movements. The impas- 
sioned finale begins toward the end of Side 
3, although not so stated on the label. 


All three movements are in the same key, 
and only their brevity prevents the sonata 
from being somewhat monotonous on that 
account. This trait is most noticeable in the 
allegro of the first movement, which lacks 
organic life; but this is offset largely by 
some arresting modulations in the develop- 
ment section. The sonata was written in 1821. 
Although abounding in the clichés of the 
period, nothing like it had ‘been written for 
the piano before the advent of Beethoven. 
Mr. Loesser is evidently very fond of it, for 
he plays it in a most convincing manner. 

—H. S. G. 
* * * * 

CHOPIN: Twelve Etudes, Op. 10; played by 
Alfred Cortot. Victor set M-398, three 
discs, price $6.50. 

CHOPIN: Four Ballades; played by Alfred 
Cortot. Victor set M-399, four discs, price 
$8.00. 

CHOPIN: Fourteen Waltzes; played by Al- 
fred Cortot. Victor set M-500, five discs, 
price $10.00. 


I SUPPOSE that when the final score of Al- 

fred Cortot is counted up at the judg- 
ment day, he will be found to have recorded 
nearly every piano piece worth playing in the 
entire repertoire. In any case there will not 
be much lacking from the works of Chopin. 
These three sets, included in Victor’s special 
list, bring the domestic catalogue fairly well 
up to date, with a replacement of the early 
recording of the Ballades, as well as new ma- 
terial in the Op. 10 Etudes and the fourteen 
Waltzes. I know that there are differences of 
opinion among piano students as to Cortot’s 
qualifications as a Chopin player, and that 
those who do not like him in this music will 
have their minds made up ahead of time 
about these three albums. Personally, I do 
like him, because his Chopin is healthy, vig- 
orous, unaffected and rhythmical in spite of 
the tempo rubato. Some complain that his 
tone is inclined to be steely, and as everyone 


knows he does miss out on his fingering here 


and there. He does not toss off such terrific 
things as the first Etude with quite the tri- 
umphant nonchalance of a Horowitz or a 
Backhaus, but he gives us honest music and 











avoids sentimentality in the work of a com- 
poser who has been very nearly killed by his 
more tender interpreters. For which much 
thanks. 

The Chopin Etudes form one of the great 
milestones in piano technique, just as this 
composer’s work as a whole marks a period 
in the aesthetics of piano playing. A great 
deal has happened to pianistic style since 
these Etudes were written, but nothing save 
the prodigious dexterities of Liszt and the 
atmospheric subtilties of Debussy has had a 
like effect. According to Huneker “the Chopin 
Studies are poems fit for Parnassus, yet they 
also serve a very useful purpose in peda- 
gogy.” Perhaps no once since Bach has suc- 
ceeded in making instructive music so inter- 
esting in itself — indeed to the layman of 
today their value as exercises is completely 
forgotten in their effectiveness as music. The 
new technique which they introduced is a 
broad and varied one. From the thundering 
arpeggios of the first Etude, or the famous 
Revolutionary Etude, which is No. 12 in this 
set, to the sustained and dreamy mood of 
No. 3, in E major, the harp-like No. 11, in 
E flat major, many problems are touched on, 
such as the chromatics of No. 2, in A minor, 
or the broken chords of No. 10, in A flat 
major. 

Though this album contains only the 
Etudes of Op. 10, Cortot has also recorded 
Op. 25, and it is to be expected that Victor 
will presently complete the cycle. Two other 
pianists have previously undertaken to pres- 
ent their version of the Etudes, Wilhelm 
Backhaus having included both sets in one 
album (Victor M-42) and Robert Lortat add- 
ing to these the three Nouvelles Etudes pub- 
lished without opus number (Columbia set 
163). I have not had the opportunity to com- 
pare the three versions of Op. 10, but I feel 
that it is quite safe to say that each will have 
its own value to the piano student, and that 
each pianist will be found to excel the others 
in certain respects. The comparative value of 
their work as a whole is bound to be a mat- 
ter of personal opinion. I find Cortot at his 


„best in the more rapid studies, where his 


enormous verve and energy carry him 
through magnificently. As I have hinted, the 
arpeggios of the first Etude are not complete- 
ly effortless, and one might desire a more 
feathery touch in the famous “Black keys” 
study. In the sustained and nostalgic E major 
piece I find him avoiding a bit too carefully 
any suggestion of schmalz — this music needs 
a little of it — but the E flat minor Andante, 
No. 6, is beautifully done. I like the jaunti- 
ness of No. 12, and there is real conviction 
in No. 9. In such a variety of moods it is in- 


evitable that some should please us more 
than others, but to me there is no doubt that 
the set as a whole is an artistic achievement 
worthy of this versatile artist. 


To many of us the greatest Chopin is to be 
found in the Ballades. Here again the com- 
poser was pioneering, for the very formless- 
ness (by the old conceptions) of these pieces 
must have been hard for his contemporaries 
to grasp. These four works, of course, are 
based upon four ballads of the Polish poet 
and nationalist Mickiewicz, and those who 
want a program for each will find it in the 
booklet furnished with the set. Disregarding 
these stories, however, the Ballades have a 
narrative character and an atmosphere of 
olden times which can hardly fail to grip the 
hearer when they are well played. Two of 
them, the first in G minor and the third in 
A flat have been done so often that some of 
us may have tired of them, but such full- 
bodied playing as Cortot gives us here will 
re-arouse our interest if anything can. It is 
good to hear the old favorite in A flat, so 
unhappily associated with young ladies in 
boarding school, done in such a healthy and 
masculine way. A comparison of this set with 
that of Robert Casadesus (Columbia set 179) 
confirms the impression of Cortot’s greater 
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abandon and Casadesus’ greater care and ac- 
curacy. For all-round excitement Cortot’s is 
easily to be preferred. Only in the ravishing- 
ly beautiful opening of the F major Ballade 
do I miss Casadesus’ simpler approach. 

It is a far cry from the hearty and infec- 
tious waltzes of Johann Strauss to the pol- 
ished and aristocratic dances of Chopin, yet 
perhaps the points which they do have in 
common may prove something about “sisters 
under the skin.” For the most part Chopin’s 
Waltzes are not to be danced to — at least 
not by ordinary mortals — but they have a 
grace and rhythmic appeal which sets us 
swaying in much the same manner as do those 
of the immortal Johann. In this set Cortot 
plays all but the doubtful posthumous £ 
major Waltz, whose absence is no great loss. 
The pianist does a little editing here and there 
—notably in Op. 69, No. 1, which is cut, Op. 
70, No. 1 and the posthumous E minor Waltz. 
In this set, as well as in that which contains 
the Etudes, Cortot has rearranged the se- 
quence in order to fit the pieces more neatly 
on the record sides. I think most anyone will 
agree that his playing is more exciting than 
that of Robert Lortat who has recorded the 
Waltzes for Columbia (Set 171). 

If memory serves, these three sets of 
Chopin were released in England some three 
years ago, so that it is not to be expected that 
the recording is up to the very best of recent 
piano discs. Power and clarity are here to a 
satisfactory degree, though the piano tone can 
hardly be called realistic. Taking the vast 
majority of piano records as a standard, how- 
ever, these sets will all be found excellent. 

—P. M. 


* % % * 


MOZART: Sonata in E flat major, K. 282, 
and Sonata in G major, K. 283; played by 
Kathleen Long, pianist. Musicraft Album 
No. 13, 3 discs, price $5.00. 


W HEN Mozart was about eighteen years old 
he wrote a set of six piano sonatas, the 
first of his compositions in this form. The 
present sonatas are the fourth and fifth of 
the set. On the basis of internal evidence 
Wyzewa and St. Foix conclude that parts of 
the first two movements of the E flat Sonata 
were written in 1773 and the rest of it to- 
wards the end of the following year; they 
ascribe the work in G to the Autumn of 1774. 
The form of the. sonata was still in the 
process of development when these works 
were written and they display interesting 
variants in the general groping that led even- 
tually to the classic patterns. The first move- 
ment of K. 282 for example, is an Adagio, 
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the second a minuet in a new key, with a full- 
blown second minut in place of a trio. In 
the Andante of K. 283 we find one of the 
earliest instances of Mozart’s use of a formal 
device which was a favorite trick of Haydn’s: 
the “false recapitulation”. It appears again 
years later in the Jupiter Symphony. 

While hardly representative of Mozart at 
his best, even at the stage of his career when 
they were written, the two compositions are 
characteristically charming and graceful. The 
G major Sonata, although the more conven- 
tional of the two in form, is more adventur- 
ous harmonically and its melodies are more 
ingratiating. 

Kathleen Long performs both sonatas in a 
straightforward, intelligent, rather imper- 
sonal manner. Pianists who have learned 
these works from certain popular editions 
will notice that some turns in the Andante 
of the G major Sonata are missing and un- 
familiar grace notes appear in the Presto of 
the same opus. Miss Long’s performance is 
based on one of the two comparatively re- 
liable editions of Mozart’s sonatas — the 
Urtext Edition and the Collected Edition. 
The popular editions contain many additions 
to and falsifications of Mozart’s text. 

The recording here has been satisfactorily 
but not outstandingly accomplished. 


3 % * * 


MULET: Toccata; and S. S. WESLEY: 
Larghetto; played by G. D. Cunningham 
on the organ of Kingsway Hall, London. 
Columbia 69101-D, price $1.50. 


UNNINGHAM gives commendably sub- 
stantial organ music here. The important 
selection is by Mulet, a composer not pre- 
viously represented on recordings, although 
his works have for some years often been 
played in important organ recitals. Henri 
Mulet is Parisian, born in 1876. He was lau- 
reate in the Guilmant class in the Conserva- 
toire, and has played at St. Philippe du Roule 
and taught at the Niedermeyer School. Be- 
sides his Esquisses Byzantines (the suite from 
which our Toccata is taken) he has composed 
several tone-poems for orchestra. The Toc- 
cata is a brilliant modern work in true organ 
idiom. Reeds predominate in the registration. 
Coupled with this is a Larghetto by Sam- 
uel Sebastian Wesley, who was considered 
the English Bach (sic) by his countrymen. 
Wesley was undoubtedly the greatest English 
organist of his time, the middle of the last 
century, and played for years at the cathe- 
drals of Hereford. Exeter, Winchester, and ~ 
Gloucester. The Larghetto is a melodious ex- 
ample of the weak English church music of 








its time, and merits interest chiefly because 
of the organist’s neat playing of the clarinet 
and flute themes over the string accompani- 
ment. 


George Dorrington Cunningham is one of 
the finest living British organists, and has 
‘played for many years at the Birmingham 
Town Hall, the Alexandra Palace, and prac- 
tically all of the important halls in London. 
Some of the other recording organists would 
do well to copy his steadiness, and his easy 
mastery of the instrument. For his playing 
here he has used the organ at Kingsway Hall, 
London, a fine Binn’s organ of thirty-nine 
speaking stops that records admirably. 


i Po: 


%* % 


a. 
ag 


SCHUBERT-LISZT: Soirée de Vienne, played 
by Moritz Rosenthal. Victor 10-inch disc, 
No. 1854, price $1.50. 


NE of the most appealing piano record- 

ings to come our way in a long time is 
Moritz Rosenthal’s playing of this sixth 
Schubert Soirée de Vienne in Liszt’s ar- 
rangement. The piece is brimming over with 
one after another of Schubert’s most lovely 
melodies. The spirit is light hearted and gay, 
and Liszt’s additions, for once, are restrained 
and not inappropriate. Rosenthal is in one of 
his most gracious moods; his touch is in- 
credibly light, and his approach is purely 
lyric. Fortunately, unusually fine recording 
has caught the delicacy of the playing. It 
would be a great shame if Victor does not 
give us many more of the records of this 
grand old man of the piano, an artist who 
knew Mikuli, Liszt, Tausig and Brahms, and 
who, in the opinion of the conservative 
Grove’s Dictionary, is the possessor of the 
most prodigious piano technique in the his- 
tory of music. 


A, PD. 





* * % it 


VERDI-LISZT: Rigoletto Paraphrase de Con- 
cert; played by Egon Petri. Columbia 
disc, 10-inch, No. 17101-D, price $1.00. 


ETRI expends his big pianism on what 
is usually one of the least rewarding of 
Liszt’s pieces. The Rigoletto quartet sounds 
fair enough in its setting in the opera, but 
the themes become pretty thin by the time 
Liszt has heaped his ornate embroideries up- 
on them for page after page. Banality is the 
essence of the composition, and Petri ex- 
ploits this dangerous quality so magnificently 
that he reaches an impressive quasi-grandeur. 
The recording is brilliantly clear. 


—A. P. D. 


MISCELLANY 


DOWLAND: Pavans, Galiards, and Almands, 
for lute and strings; played by Suzanne 
Bloch and the N. Y. Simfonietta, direction 
Max Goberman. Timely record 1301, 
price $2.00. 


OHN DOWLAND, 1563-1626, who has the 


distinction of being the only composer 
whose name is mentioned in Shakespeare, 
was famous as a virtuoso on the lute. En- 
tirely a secular composer, his fame rests on 
his madrigals and “ayres,” and dances for 
his own instrument. There are seven of these 
old dances on this record, selected from his 





KATHLEEN LONG 


Lachrymae, or Seven Teares, figured in seven 
passionate Pavans, with divers other Pavans, 
Galiards, and Almands, set forth for the Lute, 
Viols, or Violins, in five parts, published in 


1603. 


The lute is one of the tenderest and most 
fragile of instruments, and the problem of 
recording it in connection with a body of 
strings must have been a great one. That the 
results on this record are not wholly suc- 
cessful as regards complete linear clarity 
can be understood when we say that the tone 
of the solo instrument, which is faithfully 
caught, is featured and that of the strings 
submerged. One wonders whether results 
would not have been more favorable with 
the use of a single quartet of strings than 
with a larger group. A contention is made in 
the notes with this disc that the effect of the 
subdued strings here is that of ancient in- 
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struments. There is room for disagreement 
here: it is not a matter of dynamics but of 
tone color. 


There is a plaintive tenderness to these 
old world dances and a delicate charm which 
is most enjoyable. Miss Bloch, daughter of 
the composer, is a well-known lutist and the 
instrument she uses is said to be a very old 
one. There is a quality of preciosity, however, 
about this recording, and an aura of faded, 
long-forgotten beauty that is never quite re- 
vealed in all its fullness. 

—P. H. R. 
* 


* * * 


PIERNE: Chanson dautrefois; and GLA- 
ZOUNOW: Thème et Scherzo du Quatuor; 
played by a Quartet of Saxaphones, mem- 
bers of La Garde Republicaine. Columbia 
ten-inch disc, No. 337-M, price 75c. 


AST June Columbia issued a recording of 

two early piano pieces by Pierné arranged 
for a quartet of saxophones. That little disc 
must have met with some success, because 
now a companion is released onder the same 
auspices. The new record brings us another 
selection from the Album pour mes petits 
amis, Op. 14, which also contained La Veillée 
de lange gardien presented before. This 
Chanson dautrefois is a little minuet, rather 
incongruous, perhaps, in its new medium, but 
likely to please all to whom the other disc 
appealed. 

The Glazounow Théme et Scherzo would 
seem from the label title to be taken from 
one of his quartets, though some rather hasty 
research did not succeed in identifying it. 
The Thème itself is quite impressively son- 
orous in this performance, and the Scherzo 
provides the players with an opportunity for 
virtuosity. The recording on both sides is ex- 


cellent. 
=P; M. 
%* * %* Wy 


SPANISH NATIONAL AIRS (arr. Tarrega- 
Oyanguren) ; played on the guitar by Julio 
Martinez Oyanguren. Columbia disc No. 
17109D, 10-inch, price $1.00. 
YANGUREN tells us that he took several 

Jota tunes, one that Tarrega used in his 

Grand Jota, and others from different sections 

of Spain to form this composition, which is 

written in the manner of a theme (some might 
call it several themes) and variations. The 
style of playing here is reminiscent of the 

Spanish gypsy with imitations of hornpipe 

and tambourine, and percussion effects. Tech- 

nically, the piece is very difficult but the way 

Oyanguren plays it one would not suspect it, 

for he is a true virtuoso on his instrument. 
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The composition is interesting more for its 
novel and varied guitar effects than for its 
musical worth. The Jota is a national dance 
of Northern Spain, in triple time and rapid 
rhythm. 

—P. H.R. 


VOCAL 


BACH: The Passion of Our Lord According 
to St. Matthew (Vol. 1); performed by 
Harvard Glee Club, Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, Jeanette Vreeland (soprano); Kath- 
erine Meisle (contralto); John Priebe 
(tenor); Keith Faulkner (baritone), and 
Fritz Lechner (bass), Boston Symphony 
Orchestra with Ernst Victor Wolff at the 
harpsichord and Carl Weinrich at the or- 
gan, under the direction of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. Victor set M-411, ten discs, price 
$20.00. 


ICTOR’S recording of the complete St. 

Matthew Passion was taken at a concert 
given by Koussevitzky in Boston last Spring. 
It is one of the most ambitious recordings 
ever made, comprising as it does fifty-three 
sides. It is also one of the most important, 
if not the most important, recording ever 
made, for Bach’s St. Matthew Passion is the 
greatest work of its kind ever written. Only 
the composer’s Mass in B minor equals the 
expressive depth of devotional feeling at- 
tained in this score. 


Bach produced this work in St. Thomas’ 
Church on Good Friday, 1729. The text for 
the work was originally selected by the com- 
poser, but, after writing part of the music, he 
assigned the writing of the libretto to Pican- 
der, who also fitted new words to such of the 
movements as were completed. The whole, 
however, was done under Bach’s direction. 
The libretto is based on Chapters XXVI and 
XXVII of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 


The difficulties of producing the St. Mat- 
thew’s Passion are multiple, and in this day 
and age most expensive. The work requires 
two separate choirs, each supported by its 
own orchestra, organ and continuo, and at 
least five first-rate soloists. 


To assemble a performance of this work 
for a recording would be an enormously ex- 
pensive proposition; hence in order to ob- 
tain a good recording a company would log- 
ically have to compromise and accept a con- 
cert-hall performance and stand or fall by 
its merits or demerits. The fact that Kous- 
sevitzky arranged to present a complete per- 
formance of this work last Spring was, on the 
face of it, an event in which a recording 
company should have been interested, for a 











complete production of this score is practi- 
cally never given in public, since it requires 
upwards of four hours to perform. 

Victor has decided, we are given to under- 
stand, to release its recording of the St. Mat- 
thew Passion in three albums. The first of 
these is put forward this month. It carries al- 
most through the first part of the two into 
which the long work is divided, to the point 
where the Saviour is a prisoner, bound and 
guarded. It ends with the Saviour’s recita- 
tive: “Behold, the hour is at hand, etc.” 
Whether it would have been possible to have 
ended this first album with the great choral 
outburst which follows, and thus complete the 
first part of the work in one album, by the 
inclusion of another record here, we cannot 
say until next month, as this is a serial affair. 


Because the work is being issued serially, 
complete appraisal of its merits cannot be 
undertaken now. The chief objection to the 
performance will undoubtedly be the fact 
that it is sung in English, for the text used, 
and for that matter any English text, will be 
found ineffectual in many parts of the score. 
One point in the favor of this performance 
is the excellence of the diction on the part 
of almost all concerned. 


Koussevitzky sustains the drama of the 
work without unduly stressing it. His is the 
guiding spirit which not only creates but sus- 
tains the devotional fervor of the music and 
its dramatic intensity. One wishes that the 
soloists for the occasion had been as inspired 
as he. In that part of the work which we nave 
heard, we find the singing of Keith Faulk- 
ner (the Christus) and Katherine Meisle the 
most distinguished. Jeanette Vreeland sings 
unevenly, and the tenor, John Priebe (the 
Evangelist), is not always rhythmically cer- 
tain in his recitatives, and hardly distin- 
guished in his solos. The choruses have been 
well trained and acquit themselves most com- 
mendably. A final estimation of the perform- 
ance must be reserved until the whole work 
has been issued. 


From a recording standpoint, the score has 
fared both badly and well. Tonally, the re- 
production is excellent, although some may 
find the hall-resonance disturbing. In-our es- 
timation, this lends realism to the recording. 
Not so felicitious are the breaks — one in 
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part thirty-three actually comes in the middle 
of a choral line, and the delayed entrances at 
the beginning of the records retard the prog- 
ress of the performance. The extraneous 
sounds heard in the recording are, of course, 
unavoidable; they are not in any way objec- 
tionable. 


—P. H. R. 


* % * % 


BRAHMS: Zigeunerlieder, Op. 103; sung by 
The Madrigal Singers, with D. Everett Rou- 
debush, pianist, conducted by Lehman En- 
gel. Columbia set No. X-88, two discs, 
price $3.25. 


OT the least of Mr. Lehman Engel’s gifts 


is his sharp eye for fine but hitherto un- 
recorded music. The present set is a most 
welcome addition to the record lists. Brahms’ 
fondness for Hungarian music was first made 
manifest in works written in his early twen- 
ties and in these Gypsy Songs, composed at 
the age of 54, it is as strong as ever. These 
eleven songs (and four others, incorporated 
in Op. 112) were chosen by Brahms from a 
collection of Hungarian gypsy folk-songs, 
published in a German translation. The mas- 
ter arranged them for vocal quartet with 
piano accompaniment. 


The performance shows that The Madrigal 
Singers have made gratifying progress since 
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their earlier recordings. There is greater cer- 
tainty here and a closer approach to round, 
full tone. The individual choirs still need 
strengthening, however, and difficulties with 
the pitch still crop up now and then. From 
an interpretative point of view the perform- 
ance is rather uneven: the delightful Roslein 
dreie in der Reihe (No. 6) is nicely done, 
but one feels that there is more abandon, 
more fervor, more tenderness and passion in 
these love songs than the chorus manages to 
convey. 

Mention should be made of Mr. Roude- 


bush’s excellent piano accompaniment. 


—N. B. 
* * % % 

STRAUSS: Zueignung, Op. 10, No. 1; Ca- 
cilie, Op. 27, No. 2; Heimliche Aufforder- 
ung, Op, 27, No. 3; sung by Lauritz Mel- 
chior, tenor, with piano accompaniment by 
Ignace Strasfogel. Victor ten-inch disc, 
price $1.50. 


NDER the responsibilities of his position 

as the world’s leading Wagnerian tenor, 
Lauritz Melchior has little time to prove his 
claims to distinction as a lieder singer. There- 
fore such a disc as this one, which would 
seem to be the first in a new series, is a par- 
ticularly welcome souvenir for those who 
would like to hear him more often in con- 
cert. 


The three songs presented all belong to the 
tried and true Strauss repertoire, and have 
all been recorded a number of times before. 
Zueignung is a song of thanks to the beloved 
for all the pains and sorrows as well as 
the joys and blessings of love. The words 
are by von Gilm. Melchior puts a lot of 
spirit and feeling into it and his climax is 
most impressive. Personally, however, I like 
the piano interlude which follows this high 
spot to be more passionate and less broad 
than it is made by Ignace Strasfogel on this 
record. Mr. Melchior is not afraid to let his 
voice out, which is all to the good in this kind 
of song. 


To crowd Cäcilie on to the same ten-inch 
side with Zueignung necessitates, of course, a 
faster tempo than that at which most singers 
take it. Again Mr. Melchior’s performance is 
full of vitality. In this song, with text by 
Heinrich Hart, the lover tells Cacilie that if 
she only knew what it is to dream, to be anx- 
ious — to live — she would give herself over 
to him. 

Heimliche Aufforderung, a setting of a 
poem by John Henry Mackay, is an invita- 
tion to walk in the garden after meat and 
drink. Both words and music are full of 
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young and ardent longing, and the song is a 
favorite with singers. Mr. Melchior does not 
make me feel that my old Schlusnus record 
has outlived its time, though he does sing 
with fine fire, and he achieves a particularly 
beautiful effect with the words Und will an 
die Brust dir sinken. Unfortunately the little 
postlude is omitted in this recording, which 
detracts considerably from its effect. 


The recording, which was made in this 
country, is a distinct improvement in balance 
and piano quality over song discs which have 
previously come from Victor, though not up 
to the best made abroad. Mr. Melchior is in 
excellent voice, and aside from a tendency to 
sing sharp, will completely satisfy his ad- 
mirers. 


—P. M. 


GOUNOD: Faust - Il était un roi de Thule; 
Air des bijoux; sung by Eidé Norena, so- 
prano, with orchestra, direction of Piero 
Coppola. Victor disc, No. 14725, price $2. 

FIDE NORENA is one of those happy sing- 


ers whose voices do not lose their bloom 
and purity in the period of artistic maturity. 
Besides being an unusually solid musician, 
she has a tone quality which is absolutely 
unique, and a style that lends itself well to 
such music as this of Marguerite’s big scene 
in Faust. She has, I believe, been accused of 
coldness, but then so has nearly every great 
interpreter of this role — for a hot and pas- 
sionate Marguerite would hardly fit into Gou- 
nod’s opera. 


The two sides of this disc (the labels of 
which are reversed in the review copy) cover 
practically the entire scene. The first side in- 
cludes the introduction, the recitative and the 
ballad of the King of Thule. The reverse be- 
gins about midway in the following recita- 
tive at the words Dieu! que de bijoux, and 
continues to the end of the Jewel song, with- 
out the usual cut. 

From the beginning of time this music has 
been popular recording material, but I doubt 
whether more than one or two of the cele- 
brated ladies who have sung these measures 
for the phonograph have produced so satis- 
factory a version as this. Norena’s voice is 
especially lovely in the ballad, and her rei- 
tative has line — a most desirable feature 
which is lacking in most of her contem- 
poraries. The Jewel song, which somehow 
rarely comes off, even on recordings from 
the “golden age”, is done here with the lilt 
which it should have, and consequently con- 
veys something of the feeling of youth and 
excitement. Norena does not broaden out as 
much on the final line as most sopranos do, 








but she places more definite emphasis on the 
high B. All in all this is one of the very best 
Jewel songs I know, and by far the best elec- 
tric one I have heard. The orchestra under 
Piero Coppola is a definite asset. 

Mme. Norena has recorded rather exten- 
sively for French HMV: let us hope that this 
is the beginning of a series of repressings. 
Among the things she has done are a num- 
ber of fine French and Scandinavian songs. 


% * * * 


MEYERBEER: L’Africana, O Paradiso; and 
PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda, Cielo e Mar: 
sung by Jussi Bjoerling. Victor 12150, 
price $1.50. 


BRJOERLING here strengthens the fine im- 


pression he made in his earlier releases. 
He has, for these days, an exceptional voice, 
a tenor that is naturally powerful, without 
being forced, with an easy full forte and for- 
tissimo. He has evidently made a careful 
study of Caruso’s old recordings, and with his 
lavish voice and his aptitude for Italian 
opera, he comes nearer than any other tenor 
we can recall in approaching the work of his 
great predecessor. His singing already has 
maturity that fits commendably with his 
eager youthfulness. He should have a warm 
reception when he appears at the Metropoli- 
tan next winter; he is needed there. 

Fine recording captures the bigness of the 
singing and of the rich orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

—A. P. D. 
* * at x 
LALO: Le Roi Ys, Vainement, ma bien 

Aimée: and MASSENET: Manon, Le Reve, 

sung by Tino Rossi. Columbia 10-inch 

disc, 4185-M, price $1.00. 


TINO ROSSI, usually engaged in purveying 
French vocal waltzes and tangos, makes 
an exceptionally good record of the Manon 
and Roi d’Ys arias. Although both of these 
are difficult for any singer to do, almost in- 
variably they bring out the tenor’s best quali- 
ties, and Rossi is no exception to this gen- 
eralization. 
Rossi’s voice is a lyric tenor of the lightest 
variety, notably even, with a sweet tone 
throughout. The head voice is constantly 
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Pearson Co., Inc. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 


BALTIMORE, Maryland 
The G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 
327 North Charles Street 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Boston Music Company 
116 Boylston Street 


BOSTON, Massachusetts 
M. Steinert & Sons 
162 Boylston Street 


Worcester 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Briggs and Briggs 
1270 Massachusetts Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. 
77 South 8th Street 
KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
Jenkins Music Co. 
1217 Walnut Street 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri 
Scruggs - Vandervoort - Barney 
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used, and this leads up smoothly to a pure 
falsetto that Rossi also employs, and with 
good effect. Listeners who like a robust tone 
in all male voices will not care for this ar- 
tist, but others will find enjoyment in his 
effortless style, and his remarkably pure 
French diction. And Rossi’s characteristics are 
just those that suit admirably the arias on 
this disc. The reviewer can recall no better 
phonograph renditions since those of Cle- 
ment. 

In the Lalo side a chorus assists, I believe 
for the first time on records. Cariven’s orches- 
tra, which often supports Rossi in his less 
serious moments, plays light and melodious 
accompaniments. The recording is particu- 
larly realistic, and aids materially in the 
suavity of the performance. This record is 
an excellent buy. —A. P. D. 


* * * * 


MOZART: Don Juan, Reick Mir die Hand 
Mein Leben; and Zauberflöte, Bei Männern, 
sung by Margherita Perras and Gerhard 
Huesch, with orchestra. Victor disc, 10- 
inch, No. 4374, price $1.00. | 


THER reviewers have already hastened to 
give this record a fine send-off, and have 
said that it satisfies the need for a modern 
recording of these two great duets. Some of 
us, however, will bring out our records of 
a quarter of a century ago and judge this 
newcomer inferior. The field is still open for 
other contemporary singers who will dare to 
conquer, and insatiable Mozarteans can wait. 


In neither of the duets do Perras and 
Huesch keep a perfectly steady tempo. Their 
little spurts of hurrying and slowing down 
break up the rhythmic flow of the music. 
Usually there is a greater accuracy of detail 
than we find here; a shadow obscures the 
lines. 

Huesch’s sonorous baritone is well suited 
to such melodies. Margherita Perras, the 
Greek singer who is now reckoned the first 
coloratura of the Berlin and Vienna Operas, 
does not have a warm or rounded voice, al- 
though her tone is clear. She will never fill 
the phrases of the Magic Flute duet as joy- 
ously and rightly as Gadski did on her mech- 
anically crude record. As for the Don Gio- 
vanni duet, we shall not discard the Italian 
versions made by Farrar-Scotti and Eames-de 
Gogorza. 

Despite the foregoing remarks this new rec- 
ord is really high above the average in ex- 
cellence. Its musical faults are important 
but not fatal; the recording is a treat. 
But any ardent Mozart crank is a caviler who 
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dares to judge by a standard of perfection. 
He does not think in terms of how much the 
performer is accomplishing, but of the short- 
comings in attaining the goal of the ideal. 


—A. P. D. 


% * * % 


VERDI: Ernani - Ernani, involami; sung by 
Ina Souez, soprano with orchestra, direc- 
tion of Alberto Erede. Victor disc, No. 
14493, price $2.00. 


HE second act of Ernani opens with this 
florid cavatina and cabaletta in which the 
repertories of coloratura and dramatic so- 
pranos meet. The scene is a particularly dif- 
ficult one, since a soprano leggiero with 
anything approaching the dramatic feeling 
the air requires is a rarity indeed, while on 
the other hand the heavy voiced singers who 
usually attempt the role of Elvira are apt to 
lack the necessary agility. 


Elvira is about to be married to her ancient 
guardian, Silva, but her heart remains with 
her only love, Ernani, otherwise John of Ara- 
gon, a deposed nobleman, now leader of a 
band of brigands and known as Ernani. After 
a brief orchestral introduction the lady sings 
a short recitative followed by her famous air, 
imploring her absent lover to appear and 
carry her away. There is a choral interlude, 
omitted in this recording, followed by the 
cabaletta. It is a commentary on the present 
day desire for completeness that this 
scene now appears on two sides of a disc, in 
what may be called a full concert version. As 
far as I know in all previous recordings the 
number has been pruned to fit on a single 
side. In this version only the chorus is lack- 
ing. 

Ina Souez will be remembered by her Cosi 
fan tutte record issued by Columbia, and for 
her connection with the Glyndebourne Mo- 
zart Festival Opera Company.. Her voice, as 
has been remarked before, is a particularly 
meaty and luscious one, and she possesses a 
sense of style. She does not succeed in mak- 
ing Ernani, involami sound like much more 
than a waltz followed by a march — but then 
in my experience only the old Sembrich re- 
cording ever did. This is music in which ex- 
pression must be achieved through vocal 
color alone, and few indeed are the singers 
who can bring this about. Miss Souez comes 
about as near to doing so as any of her con- 
temporaries who have recorded this music. 
The orchestra is an excellent one, well di- 
rected by Alberto Erede, and the reproduc- 
tion is certainly the best yet bestowed upon 
this particular music. —P. M 








STRAUS: Les trois valses — C’est la saison 
damour; Te souvient-il? (after Johann 
Strauss, Sr.) ; Je taime; Oui, je taime, o 
Paris (after Johann Strauss, Jr.); Je ne 
suis pas ce que lon pense; C’est le destin 
peut-etre; sung by Yvonne Printemps, so- 
prano, assisted by Pierre Fresnay and chor- 
us, with orchestra, direction of Marcel 
Cariven. Victor set M-416, three ten-inch 
discs, price $4.50. 


[T seems that whenever a modern operetta 

composer runs out of original ideas he 
can always go back to those inexhaustible 
fountain-heads of melody, the Strausses. For 
if the libretto is properly planned to fill the 
eye without taxing the powers of concentra- 
tion, the music of the two immortal Johanns 
is infallible and success is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

The latest embodiment of the spirit of the 
Strausses, now playing in New York, has the 
added interest of being musically the concoc- 
tion of yet another well-known composer of 
the same name — though Oscar spells it with 
only one “s”. Naturally, the three periods 
represented by the Three Waltzes are that of 
Johann, Senior, that of Johann, Junior, and 
that of the present Oscar. The three records 
in Victor (M-416 are evenly divided, and so, 
I take it, give a fair cross-section of the oper- 
etta. I have not seen the show, and so cannot 
be more specific than that. 

We are particularly fortunate to be able to 
hear Yvonne Printemps in these excerpts, not 
only because she was the star of the original 
Paris production, but even more because of 
the genuine distinction of her singing. Mlle. 
Printemps is an artist in a category by her- 
self. A personality of rare charm and magnet- 
ism, she has the ability to project herself on 
records. Though her art is more properly 
that of a diseuse than of a singer, and she is 
hardly an impeccable vocalist, she is gifted 
with a voice lovely enough for most any pur- 
pose to which she might choose to put it, and 
she has a set of tricks for putting her sing- 
ing over which might be advantageously stu- 
died by many a more pretentious artist. Sev- 
eral spots in this set, such as her pronouncing 
of the word captive, her whispering of the 
line Je ne suis pas ce que Von dit, or the sug- 
gestive quality of Le destin nous a réunis, are 
reasons enough in themselves for investigat- 
ing the discs. Mlle. Printemps is well as- 
sisted by her husband, Pierre Fresnay, as well 
as a chorus at various points in the set. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Marcel Cari- 
ven, is a smallish one with a prominent piano, 
thoroughly competent and at home in this 
music. —P. M 
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118 East 14th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Center Music Store 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Haynes - Griffin 
373 Madison Ave., at 46th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 
3 East 43rd Street 
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N. Y. Band Instrument Company 
111 East 14th Street 
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Record Exchange 
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Harry Sultan's Record Shop 
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The Elaine Music Shop 
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Vesey Music Shop 
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International Records Agency 
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G. Schirmer Music Co. 
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H. Royer Smith Co. 
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WAGNER: Die Meistersinger - Act I: Kir- 
chenchor; and Wach’ auf! es nahet gen 
den Tag (disc 69095D); and Preislied 
(disc 69096D) ; Chorus of the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden; Torsten Ralf, Ru- 
dolf Bockelmann, etc., with London Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, direction Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Columbia set X-87, two discs, 
price $3.25. 


HERE is only one thing wrong with these 
records; they should have been extended. 
Beecham’s brilliant and decisive reading of 
this music leaves us wishing that its perform- 
ance could have gone on after the comple- 
tion of all three excerpts. The recordings 
were made during an actual performance in 
1936 (the exact date is not given on the rec- 
ords). It is possible that more excerpts were 
done at the same time, for there is no reason 
simply to have chosen only these three high- 
lights from the opera. Maybe the other ex- 
cerpts were not satisfactory, assuming others 
were made, because we are told that these are 
issued with the endorsement of the conductor. 


The first record is thrillingly presented; 
the recorders have begun with the noble 
peroration of the opera prelude. The chorus 
of the Royal Opera House in London must 
boast younger voices than our Metropolitan, 
for the quality and vitality of the two chor- 
uses recorded here is noticeably better. The 
church chorale breaks off rather abruptly, but 
this under existent circumstances could not 
be helped; the song of welcome to Hans 


Sachs (Wack auf!) fares better in its end- 


ing. 

Torsten Ralf, the Walther, possesses an 
agreeable voice and sings the Preislied ac- 
ceptably; it is Beecham’s orchestral back- 
ground however, which is the feature of this 
performance. All three verses are included 
on the record, which ends with the crowd’s 
approval of Walther’s song. The recording 
here is excellently accomplished. 


—P. H. R. 


aT 
Serre rere ean ne 


SWING MUSIC NOTES 
(Continued from Page 372) 


For proof of this one had only to be present 


at the Apollo Theatre last Autumn during 


an engagement of Duke Ellington and his 
Orchestra. The Duke walked off the stage, 
his entire mien expressing disgust at the dis- 
courtesy and rowdiness of the audience 
(which was mostly white) and he refused to 
return for curtain calls. Or at the Goodman 
Concert when Benny stood patiently quiet 
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until the racket had subsided and then calmly 


‘continued with the scheduled program, with- 


out acknowledging a single one of the de- 
mands yelled out to him for an encore. 


Whether the concert was a success is an- 
other story. Commercially - yes. Musically - 
no. At least, not for this reviewer. As I said 
before good swing needs more than solid 
rhythm and virtuoso players. It needs sub- 
stantial music. To base a two hour concert on 
such flimsy stuff as Don’t Be That Way, Ava- 
lon, Blue Skies, Blue Room, Bei mir bist du 
Schoen, etc., however tuneful they may be, is 
stretching optimism to the breaking point. In 
fact, it is asking a little too much of one’s 
patience. However, the event was not without 
interest. The orchestra played as if inspired 
in three numbers: One O'clock Jump, Life 
Goes to a Party, and Sing, Sing, Sing. It gave 
an amusing survey of jazz through its various 
periods from 1917 to the present day by giv- 
ing creditable imitations of bands and styles 
of those periods. The Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band, Bix Beiderbecke, Ted Lewis, and Louis 
Armstrong were chosen as examples. The 
present age was represented by Duke Elling- 
ton’s Blue Reverie (played with the assistance 
of three men from the Duke’s band: Johnny 
Hodges, Cootie Williams, and Harry Car- 
ney) and the sensational Harry James — 
Benny Goodman opus Life Goes to a Party 
in the best Benny Goodman manner. The jam 
session was interesting. Based on a Honey- 
suckle Rose that became unrecognizable after 
the first few minutes of playing, it was in- 
teresting because of the excellence of some 
of the soloists but a trifle overdone and a 
little more too varied in style. It lacked unity 
and inspiration. The soloists were Count 
Basie, Lester Young, Buck Clayton, Freddie 
Green of Count Basie’s orchestra; Johnny 
Hodges and Harry Carney, of Duke Elling- 
ton’s orchestra; and Benny Goodman, Gene 
Krupa, Harry James and Red Ballard, of 
Goodman’s orchestra. It was a case of too 
many cooks — or rather chefs. The Trio and 
Quartet took over a generous portion of the 
evening with varying success. Often the ele- 
gant, Mozartian playing of Teddy Wilson 
was completely overpowered by Gene Krupa 
and Lionel Hampton. 


The net impressions of the concert were 
that two hours of Goodmanisms can get very 
boring, that the Goodman Orchestra has de- 
veloped an interesting style of playing cres- 
cendi and diminuendi that can be highly ef- 
fective when not overdone, and that Irving 
Kolodin wrote an interesting set of notes for 
the concert. 


— a a —— — i i a en a 


Record Collectors’ Corner 


By JULIAN MORTON MOSES 


The Gramophone Presents Their Side of the Hurst Affair 


To the Editor of The American Music Lover: 


It was disquieting to find in the November num- 
ber of your excellent paper a somewhat inaccurate 
version of Mr. P. G. Hurst’s retirement from The 
Gramophone, written by Mr. Hurst himself. 


As I was,.in effect, more nearly concerned with 
this retirement than the other directors of The 
Gramophone, because an action of mine was the 
cau.e of it, I feel that I should attempt to shed 
some light on the occasion, and ask you, in justice 
to The Gramophone, to qualify in your next Col- 
lectors Corner the very damaging statements con- 
tained in this unfortunate article. 


The facts, put as shortly as possible, are these. 


There was no “forced resignation” of Mr. Hurst 
from The Gramophone. He objected to the deletion 
of an eight-word parenthesis from Collector’s Cor- 
ner, which I freely admit was not deleted by me as 
London Editor, until I saw it for the first time in 
page proof (this is an editorial lapse which I do not 
attempt to excuse). 


The parenthesis was addressed to one of our re- 
viewers and seemed to me irrelevant and quite un- 
important. But it turned out to be much more im- 
portant than I thought, as it was meant for a mild 
box on the ear for our reviewer, in response to a 
remark in an earlier number which no one but Mr. 
Hurst could have imagined was aimed at himself. 


When I cut this little parenthesis, I did not realize 
how much it meant to Mr. Hurst, who at once leapt 
to the conclusion that the blue pencil had been 
wielded by the Wrong Person, meaning, it appeared, 
the reviewer himself! Naturally, none of our re- 
viewers bothers to read, or is encouraged to correct, 
his cclleague’s proofs, and it did not occur to me 
at the time that this supposition was anything but 
a back-handed hit at myself, which I resented. 


Mr. Hurst concluded this letter about the Wrong 
Person with: 

‘As I have now completed six years with the Col- 
lector’s Corner you may think this is a suitable time 
to hand it over to someone else’. 


Here was a shock for us all. It seemed incon- 
ceivable that for such a triviality as a cut parenthe- 
sis Mr. Hurst should suggest resignation. I consulted 
the other directors. It was quite obvious, we thought, 
that he had something else in view, and that this was 
his way of getting out. Convinced, therefore, that 
the suggestion of retirement held a definite inten- 
‘tion, I replied: 

‘The tone of your letter suggests that you would 
prefer to retire from the Collector’s Corner’. I ac- 
cepted his suggestion, and the directors, including 
the Editor-in-Chief, agreed that this was the only 
reply to make. 

The next act of the comedy, according to Mr. 
Hurst, was the seizure of Mr. Bauer’s book by the 
Naticnalist group for their own purposes. This posi- 





tion captured, they proceeded to take possession of 
our Collectors Corner, having previously prepared 
a booby-trap for Mr. Hurst, into which he was swift- 
ly pushed by the ‘credulous and good-natured Gram- 
ophone’. 

The villains then proceeded to convene Record 
Collectors at The Hague without telling Mr. Hurst, 
and no less than four of them gathered there, in- 
cluding Mr. Hurst’s great friend Mr. Bauer. Never- 
theless he and his confreres are described by Mr. 
Hurst in The Gramophone of September 1937 as 
‘self appointed and irresponsible people’. 

The real truth is that the sudden collapse of Col- 
lector’s Corner got us very seriously down. For 4 
months the Corner was empty. Then we decided to 
invite distinguished members of the collecting world 
to contribute and the result is a series of interna- 
tional articles full of interest. The scope is widened, 
and no one complains. 

But I wish to state most emphatically that there 
was no hidden hand to oust Mr. Hurst, whose work 
in the collector’s cause has been an important and 
valuable feature of the paper. 


RECORD BUYERS’ GUIDE 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
C. C. Mellor Co. 
604 Wood Street 
READING, Pa. 
Wittich g 
635 Penn Street 
CHARLESTON, W. Va. 


Galparin Music Co. 
I7 Capitol Street 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 
J. B. Bradford Piano Co. 
715 N. Broadway 
MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 
Helen Gunnis Record Shop 
226 East Mason Street 
LONDON, W. C. 2, England 


Rimington, Van Wyck, Ltd. 
42/43 Cranborn Street 


All shops listed in the Record Buyers’ Guide 

are fully endorsed by The AMERICAN MUSIC 

LOVER and are equipped to take excellent care 
of your record requirements. — 
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As a good friend of The Gramophone, I am sure 
that you will be glad to correct the very false im- 
pression that Mr. Hurst’s article must have made. 


With best regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
F. COMPTON MacKENZIE 
© London, Eng. January 8, 1938 


REVIEWS 


HE re-pressing of collectors’ treasures 
continues merrily with another month’s 
generous quota of coveted items. From the 
International Record Collectors’ Club comes 
first a twelve-inch disc, No. 114, price $2.25, 
coupling the excellent Tutto per te, mio bene 
from Wolf-Ferrari’s Le Donne Curiose sung 
by Geraldine Farrar with her hitherto un- 
published Romeo waltz-song dating from 
1911 (the record is autographed by the be- 
loved diva). While material appearing for 
the first time naturally excites our greatest 
interest, it cannot be said that this was one 
of those fabulous matrices literally crying 
for a pressing. In fact, the club has long 
since put forth a much earlier rendition of 
this show-piece which captured much more 
of its latent verve and exuberance. In 1911, 
Farrar was exuberant enough but more in 
the fashion of a lyric dramatic than that of 
a coloratura soprano. 


The second twelve-inch release, No. 115, 
price $2.25, presents the American basso, 
Robert Blass, in Schumann’s Im wunder- 
schönen Monat Mai and Ich grolle nicht on 
one side and the Charfreitags-Zauber from 
Parsifal, also with piano accompaniment, on 
the other. This latter excerpt is interesting 
in that it antedates by two months the Amer- 
ican première of the work at which, of course, 
this very singer created Gurnemanz. Besides 
its historical interest, the record is valuble 
because it is one of the very few left us by a 
native artist who attained much distinction 
for his time. It was a great time, greater by 
far than he. 


Under a Parlophone-Odeon label, the In- 
ternational Record Collectors’ Club also 
brings us what are claimed to be the only 
operatic masters extant of the celebrated Aino 
Ackté. They are the dream of Elsa from 
Lohengrin and the Faust jewel-song, both re- 
corded in Paris about 1906. The 1034-inch 
disc will be priced at $2.00 but did not reach 
us in time for review. 


The autographed Mary Garden records of 
Debussy selections with the composer at the 
- piano have finally been identified as to exact 
passages. That from Pélléas et Melisande is 
the opening of the third act where the unfor- 
tunate heroine combs her hair with the words, 
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“Mes longs chevaux descendent jusqu’au seuil 
de la tour” (and, of course, a comb.) The 
Ariettes which fill up the other three sides of 
the two ten-inch discs are: Green, L'ombre 
des arbres and Il pleure dans mon coeur. 

% % % % 


First of the three current issues of the His- 
toric Record Society is the fourth-act duet 
for soprano and baritone from Il Trovatore, 
as sung in two parts by Celestina Boninsegna 
and Francesco Cigada (ten-inch disc, No. 
1020, price $2.00). This is neither the best 
rendition of the piece nor the best example 
of either singer’s powers. But it is far from 
the worst in either respect and if you do not 
already own Victor No. 3032, which is the 
identical thing, you could buy this with at 
least assurance of your money’s worth. 


This last phrase can be repeated with even 
greater assurance as regards the ten-inch disc 
No. 1021, price $2.00, of Pol Plancon sing- 
ing the hunter’s song from Dinorah and Bem- 
berg’s Le Soupir. It’s Plancon and it’s French. 
What more need be said? 


Finally, we have an autographed coupling 
of Leo Slezak of screen, radio and opera. 
This ten-inch disc, No. 2005, price $2.00, 
dating from the prehistoric days of 1907 or 
thereabouts and combining the Rachel 
quand du Seigneur with the Triumphal Song 
from Le Prophète. Slezak does them both 
with equal gusto, singing in German, which 
is distasteful here. 

The Historic Record Society has no new 
members of its Parlophone-Odeon series. 
However, titles which could not be announced 
last month for the 1034-inch disc by Rose 
Caron then issued, are at last revealved to be 
the Priére by Gounod and Des presents de 
Gunther from Reyer’s Sigurd. 



















THE AMERICAN RECORD 
COLLECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Presents Monthly 


Auction Sheets of Rare 
Cut-out Recordings 


Subscription 
(For one year) cicccccccccccsssccccecece 25 cents 


Those interested in obtaining the current 
auction list should send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Readers of the magazine 
with records to dispose of or exchange are 
also invited to communicate with the Sec- 
retary of the Association. 


JULIAN MORTON MOSES 


235 EAST 5ist STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-6754 
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In the Popular Vein 


By HORACE VAN NORMAN 


STANDARD POPULAR 


AAAA—Thrill of a Lifetime, and I Live the Life I 
Love. Richard Himber and his Essex House Or- 
chestra. Victor 25742. 


Always a leader who strove for the agreeably mel- 
lifluous rather than the shoddily sensational, Him- 
ber has grafted on to his former ideas about sweet 
arrangement a few new wrinkles which go far to- 
ward making his one of the most thoroughly listen- 
able bands in the business. Himber hangs on to the 
absurd notion that dance music is also intended to 
be listened to and always contrives to make his ar- 
rangements musicianly in a pleasant, if not strik- 
ingly original manner. At the present time, he tends 
to depend rather heavily on the vibraphone work 
of Adrian Rollini, for which he is not to be blamed. 
The vocals of Stuart Allen are now, as for several 
years running, a distinctly first-rate adjunct to his 


work. 
* oe * $ 


AAAA—Let’s Give Love Another Chance, and This 
Never Happened Before. Leo Reisman and his 
Orchestra. Victor 25715. 


Elegant society stuff by the ol’ maestro of the 
sweetly singing strings and the purring tenor saxes. 
These are better-than-average tunes by Johnny 
McHugh to start in with and Reisman makes a 
dainty parcel of moonstruck loveliness out of them. 

>K $ x $ 


AAAA—I See Your Face Before Me, and Down 
Where the Trade Winds Blow. Freddy Martin 
and his Orchestra. Brunswick 8045. 


Martin makes a return to the record lists with 
this. disc after an entirely too protracted absence 
and, aside from a somewhat alarming tendency to 
pattern after Wayne King, his work is as solidly 
pleasurable as it ever was. Martin had better watch 
out for that funeral-parlor stuff in the saxes, though. 
King can get away with it, but it’s a cinch that 
no one else can. 

K k $ $ 


AAA—Oh, Dear! What Can the Matter Be? and 
Jingle (Bingle) Bells. Ella Logan with orches- 
tra under direction of Bill Harty. Brunswick 
8057. 


This is by all odds the most amusing record that 
has come out of the current Scotch cycle. It is, of 
course, quite possible that the Maxine Sullivan re- 
cordings, and the imitations of the Maxine Sulli- 
van recordings, weren’t intended to be amusing in 
the first place. However that may be, the slightly 
volcanic Logan, who, I believe, was doing this sort 


_ of thing long before the Fifty Second Streeters had 


considered the riding possibilities of Scotch folk 
lore, makes something mightily comical out of these 
two cherished tunes and is helped no end by the 
band that Bill Harty has got together for the 
recording (Noble’s, possibly?) 


AAA—The Parade of Bands. Richard Himber and 
his Orchestra. Victor 25754. : 


This is a series of astonishingly realistic imita- 
tions of some of our deities of the air waves. Henry 
Busse, Clyde McCoy and Lombardo are represented 
with a particularly striking degree of photographic 
(or phonographic) accuracy, and if the record lacks 
that poisonously devastating quality that character- 
ized the epochal Are All My Favorite Bands Playing 
which Tommy Dorsey didn’t quite dare put his 
name on, it is an excellent object lesson in how easy 
it is to duplicate precisely the much vaunted “styles” 
of most bands if a fairly talented arranger puts his 
mind to it. To us the most treasurable bit of all is 
some unnamed vocalist chewing the chorus of Can 
I Forget You to bits, in the very manner of Car- 
men Lombardo, and I hadn’t thought it possible for 
anyone in the world to sing as badly as Carmen. 


HOT JAZZ 


OAAAA—Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen. Benny Goodman 


Quartet. Victor 25751. 


We might as well get this Bei Mir Bist du Schoen 
business out of the way first, and then we can con- 
ceivably return to comparative sanity. It is, as any 
literate American over the age of three must know 
by now, a product of the Jewish musical stage, and 
was sold by its ingenuous author to a pair of foul 
and cunning Tin Pan Alleyites for a round fifty 
dollars. Of all the freak hits that the song business 
has known, it is the freakiest, principally because 
not one person in four, we should estimate, knows 
what the title actually is. Apparently somewhere in 
the neighborhood of five million good souls fondly 
imagine that its title is My Dear Mr. Shayne and 
another three and one-half million are equally cer- 
tain it should be My Dear Miss Ducheyne. Alto- 
gether a curious thing and one that sort of makes 
you stop and think. Goodman, sensing no doubt that 
its mercurial rise to popularity betokens an equally 
sudden plunge into oblivion, has rushed through a 
double-faced version of it by the quartet which is 
distinguished chiefly by a whole mess of excrutiat- 
ing Yiddish cornet stuff by Zeke Elman and which 
is in all other respects thoroughly in the tradition 
of the number. This is, we hope and believe, the 
recording to end all recordings of this little master- 
piece. x * ok Ei 


(DAAAA—Harmony in Harlem, and Black Butterfly. 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra. Brunswick 
8044. 


Two thoroughly Ellingtonian efforts, distinctively 
the product of the incomparable Duke, these rank 
high among his more recent works. Black Butterfly 
is another in that series of somber-hued master- 
pieces that stems right back to Black and Tan Fan- 
tasy. Ellington is seemingly inexhaustible in this 
particular idiom and nothing that he has ever writ- 
ten in this style could possibly be mistaken for the 
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work of anyone else. Black Butterfly, it seems to us, 
is among the best of them and this is about the 
highest praise I could give any record. Harmony in 
Harlem, superficially more conventional, will be 
found on more frequent replaying, to be quite as 
original in its way, although of less intrinsic musi- 
cal value. The band plays superbly, as always. 
* * x %* 


D AAA — War Dance for Wooden Indians, and The 


Penguin. Raymond Scott Quintet. Brunswick 

8058. 

There’s no getting around it, this man Scott has 
ideas. Screwy ideas, to be sure, and often rather 
shoddy ideas, but usually original. These two are 
both somewhat more grotesque than effective, and 
the conviction also grows that Scott is limiting him- 
self unnecessarily by adhering to his five-piece (or 
six-piece) combination. Of course, a small group of 
these dimensions can always play with more pre- 
cision than a larger one, particularly when they are 
called upon to play the furious and fantastic things 
that Scott writes for them. But we are sure Scott 
would be more effective if he conceived his slightly 
surrealist affairs for full orchestra. These two are 
both done with an incredible degree of technical 
fluency but give the net impression of much ado 
about nothing. 

x * x ze 
AAA—Just a Simple Melody, and Little White Lies. 
Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. Victor 25750. 


More solid stuff from the ever reliable Dorsey. The 
former is somebody’s rewriting of Stomping at the 
Savoy and the latter is another in Dorsey’s phen- 
omenally successful string of old pop tune revivals. 
Walter Donaldson’s Little White Lies never was 
much of a tune to begin with but by the time Dorsey 
gets through playing around with it, Donaldson him- 
self might even bear to hear it once more, 

x x x * 


AAA—Why Do Hawaiians Sing Aloha? and My 
Window Faces the South. “Fats” Waller and his 
Rhythm. Victor 25702. 

The perpetual miracle that is Fats Waller never 
shows up to as good advantage as when he is al- 
lowed to manhandle a couple of thoroughly lousy 
tunes like the above. What Fats can do to them 
with his fountain of good humor is enough to keep 
you feeling well for the rest of the day. 


Other Current Popular Releases 


(The following are rated from quality of perform- 
ance regardless of record quality.) 


O AAA—Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen, and It’s My Turn 


Now. Ella Fitzgerald and her Savoy Eight. Decca 
1596. . 

AAA—I Live the Life I Love and The Gypsy in 
My Soul. Jan Savitt and his Orchestra. Bluebird. 

AAA—I Double Dare You and More Than Ever. 
Isham Jones and his Orchestra. Vocalion 3920. 

AAA—The Dipsy Doodle, and Midnite In a Mad- 
house. Chick Webb and his Orchestra. Decca 1587. 

AAA—Stumbling and Fidgety Feet. Bob Crosby’s 
Bob Cats. Decca 1593. 

AAA—I See Your Face Before Me, and You 
Have Everything. Glen Gray and his Orchestra. 
Decca 1608. 

AA—Jubilesta, and Pigeons and Peppers. Cootie 
Williams and his Rug Cutters. Vocalion 3922. 

AA—The Donkey Serenade, and Cielito Lindo. 
Ted Fio Rita and his Orchestra. Decca 1614. 

AA—You Took the Words Right Out of My Heart, 

and This Little Ripple Had Rhythm. Shep Fields 
and his Rippling Rhythm. Bluebird 7304. 
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AA—Half Moon on the Hudson, and Sweet As a 
Song. George Hall and his Orchesiz2. Vocalion 3919. 


© ad—Youw’re a Sweetheart, and I'll Get Along 


Somehow. Ethel Waters with Eddie Mallory and his 
Orchestra. Decca 1613. 

AA—A Kiss for Consolation, and You Started 
alia Jan Savitt and his Orchestra. Bluebird 








OVERTONES 
(Continued from Page 378) 


This is the composer’s Symphony No. 32, or 
Overture in the Italian Style K-318. It is per- 
formed by the Berlin Philharmonic direction 


Hans von Benda. 
x %* Ea * 


Jascha Heifetz and Arthur Rubinstein 
unite in a performance of César Franck’s 
Sonata in A major on HMV discs DB3206-8. 
Pierre Fournier (cello) and Jean Hubeau 
(piano) have recorded Schubert’s Sonata in 
A minor, HMV discs L1037-38; and the 
French two-piano team, Wiener and Doucet, 


have performed Mozart’s Two-Piano Sonata 
in D major on Pathé discs PAT 94 and 95. 


* * * * 


Those who listen to the Sunday broad- 
casts of the N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony 
will be interested to know that four distin- 
guished soloists are scheduled for its Feb- 
ruary broadcasts. 

Feb. 6—Rudolf Serkin, pianist, plays Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor Concerto. 

Feb. 13—Guila Bustabo, violinist, per- 
forms Dvorak’s A minor Concerto. 

Feb. 20—Joseph Schuster, solo cellist of 
the orchestra, is featured in a Haydn con- 
certo. 

Feb. 27—Rosa Pauly, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, will sing the closing scene from 
Strauss’ Salome. 


Le EE 
Nee 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 365) 


The most significant releases to date of this 
company are their three sets of organ music, 
Bach’s Coffee Cantata, and Carl Sandburg’s 
recordings of folksongs from his American 
Songbag. The most successful single records 
issued to date have been Buxtehude’s Cantata 
Singet dem Herrn (disc 1008), Haydn’s Lon- 
don Trio No. 1 for two flutes and cello (disc 
1024), and London Trio No. 3 (disc 1025), 
and J. C. F. Bach’s String Quartet in E flat 
major (disc 1003). 

Besides recording for their own catalogue, 
Musicraft Studios is also kept busy with work 
for outsiders, producing, among others, the 
recordings for The Friends of Recorded 
Music. 





Our Radio Dial 


(Eastern Standard Time) 


NBC HIGHLIGHTS FOR FEBRUARY 
(Red Network) 


Sundays— 


10:30 A.M.—The Madrigal Singers with Yella Pessl 


9:30 P.M.—American Album of Familiar Music 
10:00 P.M.—Rising Musical Star Program 


Mondays— 
8:30 P.M.—Voice of Firestone 


Tuesdays— | 
2:00 P.M.—Fun in Music 


2:30 P.M.—Gen. Fed. of Women’s Clubs’ Program 


7:15 P.M.—Vocal Varieties 


Wednesdays— 
6:35 P.M.—Joan Edwards, contralto 


Thursdays— 


2:00 P.M.—NBC Music Guild 
5:15 P.M.—Benno Rabinoff, violinist 


Fridays— 

2:00 P.M.—NBC-Music Appreciation Hour 
8:00 P.M.—Cities Service Concert 

9:00 P.M.—Waltz Time 


Saturdays— 
7:45 P.M.—Jean Sablon, songs 
10:00 P.M.—NBC-Symphony Orchestra 
(Blue Network) 


Sundays— 
12:30 P.M.—Radio City Music Hall 


2:00 P.M.—RCA Magic Key 


5:00 P.M.—Metro. Opera Auditions 


Mondays— 

3:00 P.M.—Rochester Civic Orchestra 
6:05 P.M.—U. S. Army Band 

7:45 P. M.—Tino Rossi, tenor 

9:00 P.M.—Philadelphia Orchestra 


Tuesdays— 

2:30 P.M.—Music Guild 

3:00 P.M.—U. S. Marine Band 

7:45 P.M.—Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano 


Wednesdays— 
3:45 P.M.—Metropolitan Opera Guild 
10:30 P.M.—NBC-Minstrel Show 


Thursdays— 


3:15 P.M.—Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
8:45 P. M—Eastman School of Music Program 


Fridays— 
2:00 P.M.—NBC-Music Appreciation Hour 
7:45 P. M.—Tino Russi, tenor 


Saturdays— 

2:00 P.M.—Metropolitan Opera Broadcast 
9:00 P.M.—National Barn Dance 

10:00 P.M.—NBC-Symphony Orchestra 


COLUMBIA HIGHLIGHTS FOR 
FEBRUARY 


Sundays— 

9:00 A. M—Wings Over Jordan (Spirituals) 
12:30 P.M.—Salt Lake City Tabernacle 

3:00 P.M.—N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony Orch. 
7:00 P.M.—Jeanette MacDonald 

9:00 P.M.—Ford Sunday Hour 


Mondays— 


3:45 P. M—Vera Brodsky, pianist 
7:30 P. M.—Hollace Shaw, soprano 


Tuesdays— 
3:30 P. M.—Hollace Shaw, soprano 
9:30 P.M.—Camel Hour — Benny Goodman 


Wednesdays— 

3:45 P.M.—Curtis Institute of Music 

8-30 P.M.—Deanna Durbin — Eddie Cantor 
9:00 P. M—Kostelanetz Orch. with Tibbett 


Thursdays— 
3:30 P.M.—U. S. Army Band 
10:00 P.M.—Essays in Music 


Fridays— 

3:00 P.M.—U. S. Marine Band 

6:00 P.M.—CBS Children’s Concert 
7:30 P. M.—Margaret Daum, soprano 
8:00 P.M.—Hammerstein’s Music Hall 
8:30 P.M.—Paul Whiteman 

0:00 P.M—The Song Shop 
Saturdays— 

11:00 A.M.—Cincinnati Cons. of Music 
7:00 P.M.—Swing Session 
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The 
Gramophone 


Edited by 
COMPTON MACKENZIE and 
CHRISTOPHER STONE 


—An independent magazine devoted to the 
interest of the gramophone user. 


—reviews month by month every record 
issued by the British companies. 


—contains literary contributions, biogra- 
phies, translations and technical articles. 


Annual Subscription $3.50 
Write for specimen copy 


10a, Soho Square, London, W. I, 
England 


THE MUSICAL 





THE BRITISH MUSICIAN 


and Musical News 


53, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, 
Birmingham, England 


Write for a specimen copy 
Annual Subscription: 7/6 ($1.80) 


"Sidney Grew, editor of the British Musi- 
cian, is one of the wisest writers on musical 
matters in the British Empire. His criticisms 
are always helpful. His love for music . . . 
makes him a crusader — and we need 
crusaders today.’ 

—Musical Canada 


"| like the sincerity of the British Musician, 
its affectionate handling of real music, — 
its composers and exponents. And how IT 


loves the great masters!" 
—C. E. Henning 








QUARTERLY 


CARL ENGEL, Editor 


$3.00 a Year 
Contents of January, 1938 


MUSIC AND-STAMPS sopone 


ASPECTS OF THE MODERN ART-SONG 


BLOW'S USE OF THE GROUND BASS „...nnusussss11..... 
SCHUBERT'S. "WINTERREISE: <2... ee 


75c a Copy 
Vol. XXIV, No. | 


Pie AE aa oe Winthrop S. Boggs (Orange, N. J.) 
Se cE William Treat Upton (Oberlin) 
Se ae cee Harold Watkins Shaw (London) 
SS cons E L OAA Erwin Schaeffer (Vienna) 


AMERICAN THEATRICAL DANCING FROM 1750 TO 1800.......... Marian Hannah Winter (New York) 


MIGUEL HILARION ESLAVA on cssssssnsenssnuenstneiseine 
THE VIOLIN- "SCORDAIURA" ns 
AN ADDRESS: orena A renee 


a A EE cao . Gilbert Chase (New York) 
5 E AORE A ESE Theodore Russell (Columbus, Miss.) 
A rE RE Carl Engel (New York) 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


QUARTERLY BOOK-LIST 





QUARTERLY RECORD-LIST 


"By far the most important of the American periodicals from the point of view of musical 


scholarship is the MUSICAL QUARTERLY. 


It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in character, and 


has published valuable contributions from most of the leading writers of music in Europe and 


America.” 





—Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
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